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CORRESPONDENCE 



Mr. RICHARDSON, 

Dr. and Mas. DEL ANY, Mrs. DONNELLAN, 

Mrs. DEWES. 



TO MR RICHARDSON. 

Nov. 9tb, 1739, 
DEAR SIR, 

JL HE account you give of polygamy is, per- 
haps, but a necessary abatement to the va. 
nity of authors, who are too apt to imagine 
that they have a right to be rated according 
to the merit of their labour, and the good- 
ness of their intentions. It is, however, their 
consolation (such as it is) that the judgment 
of the public seldom works any change in 
their own, especially if their own have the 
vol. iv. b sanction 
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sanction of tBe few better judges; and it is 
but too natural to deem those so who concur 
in opinion with them. 

I acknowledge, freely, that every .man that 
lays out his money, is a better judge than I 
am, how it should be laid out. However, if 
that work be not thought worth buying, it 
may be thought worth accepting: especially 
if it come recommended by the advantage of 
a fair outside : and therefore I desire you may 
send one of them neatly bound, lettered, arid 
gilded pn the back, to every one to whom 
the life of David was sent; and one to every 
college in each university j where, if they are 
to die, they may be buried with many better 
works, and from whence (if they are found 
worthy to live) they may one day revive to 
more advantage. 

■ I cannot conclude this letter, without as* 
suring you, that I have a very lively sense of 
your friendship to me, and a sincere desire of 
its continuance to death.' 

When you can, properly and conveni- 
ently, 
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ently, I desire you will favour me with a sin- 
cere account of the reception David meets 
with, and the probable encouragement or 
discouragement for the continuance of the 
work ; a considerable part of which is ready 
for the press, as I hope the whole win be 
before Christmas. 

I am, dear Sir, 
your faithful friend and servant, 

Pat. Delany. 



TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

. ■," Weltbouvn, July Ztb, 1750. 

DEAR SIR, 

J. Should sooner have acknowledged the 
favour of your letter, but company in the 
house prevented me ; an unusual hurry ; for, 
thank God, our life is very quiet and retir- 
ed, which best' suits my disposition, not hav- 
s 2 ing 
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4 CORRESPONDENCE 

ing talents to shine in tlie great world. I 
always wished to pass thro* life unknown and 
unobserved; but when a person so good as 
die excellent author of Clarissa deigns to 
take notice of roe, I think myself most hap- 
py, because I know he wiH excuse my defects, 
and encourage my desire of improvement. 
Perhaps the word improvement may seem 
improperly applied to a person of my age ; but 
iho J music, dancing, and other polite arts, can 
.only be attained while young, wisdom and 
goodness may be learned as long as we live, 
tho' it should be seventy years. I am sure, 
while you, good Sir, continue to write, all 
that can orwill read, mustimprove; andthcrft- 
fore I hope there will be no bar to the work 
your friends are so desirous to see begun and 
compleated. Indeed, if it hurts your health, 
I have too much regard to the merit and hap* 
piness of good Mrs. Richardson and her sweet 
family, to wish you to proceed. Entirely 
unable am I to contribute : much greater 
abilities could not give you the assistance 
your 
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your excess of humility makes you demand* 
My sister and I read those letters you fa- 
voured her with, together, with great plea- 
sure, and hope to see more of them. I am 
sure my awn Mrs. Delany is very glad hei* 
thoughts give you satisfaction ; they proceed 
from a true, sensible, tender, and religious 
heart. Oh, Sir, you do not know half the 
perfections of Mrs. Delany. Had I the hap^ 
piness of being near enough to converse with 
you (and what a happiness would that be to 
me) I could make you acquainted, by her let- 
ters, with a thousand sentiments that would 
charm you. You would see by them (and 
by many incidents of her life which I could 
relate to you) a just gradation of virtues froni 
infancy to her present age, which is as highly 
tdvanced towards immortality as this life 
will permit. Indeed she is often above hu- 
manity in her disinterestedness, and ardent 
desire of doing good and generous actions : 
she is quite Clarissa in relieving the distress- 
ed, and giving due. praise to every mortal. 
b 3 Excuse 
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Excuse my saying so much, but I cannot 
think or speak of her without inexpressible 
ardour and delight. 

As it is not in my power to say any thing 
worth your notice, I cannot expect the plea- 
sure of your correspondence, as you have so 
many things of consequence to take up your 
time j but if you ever have a leisure moment, 
to inform me, that you and all you love are 
well, it will be an extreme pleasure to me. 
. Your faithful and obliged 

humble servant, 

A. Dewes. 

P. S. lend where I should have begun, 
which is, to beg the favour' of you to oblige 
with your countenance and conversation the 
young gentleman who brings you this ; his 
name is Chapone; a remarkably sober, good 
young man ; his father a very worthy cler- 
gyman ; his mother (who has been a parti- 
cular friend to me and my sister from our 
childhood) and has most uncommon sense 
and 
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and improved understanding, thinks, with 
-great justice, that your good judgment and 
friendly advice (which I am sure you will net 
refuse) must be a great advantage to her son, 
now he is just advancing upon the most dan- 
gerous stage of life. 



TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

Eptam, July 14A6, 1750. 
«*> 
BEFORE I left London, when I received 
your note, and obliging present to Miss Sut- 
ton and me, we were in the hurry of remov- 
ing, and I was not able either to thank or 
reproach you, both which I thought you de- 
served ; but now that country leisure per- 
mits me to write, I must do both, and assure 
you, first, that I have received infinite plea- 
sure, and something better, from the collec- 
tion of sublime sentences which you have to 
B 4 ably 
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ably made the divine Clarissa apply to In her 
deepest distresses. 

• I am also much obliged to you for the 
other little book, which seems composed 
with a pious spirit; but I own calling them 
Psalms disappointed me. I never met with 
any composition, either as paraphrase or imi- 
tation of those divine compositions, that I 
liked; they come so infinitely short of the 
true sublime, that I should rather chuse a 
mere human composition in any other shape. 

I must also thank you for the canons of 
Mr. Warburton's antagonist, which I read 
before I left London, but forgot to return 
you. They made me laugh : a, great merit 
to us splenetic folks! for I will not allow any 
author to make me cry but Mr. Richardson. 

But, Sir, as injuries make a greater im- 
pression on us than benefits, as they raise 
.something more turbulent than gratitude, I 
am in haste to come to my reproaches. 

By an expression in your note, you seem 

to suspect us of levity, fickleness, and want 

of. 
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of taste. That we should forget you in half 
four months, you think not only probable, 
but almost certain. Indeed you ground your 
fears on the shortness of our acquaintance i 
but then, Sir, you are in a mistake : 'tis we 
that are unknown to Mr. Richardson, not he 
to us. 'Tis not knowing a place that makes 
an acquaintance; 'tis knowing the sentiments, 
the manner of thinking, the sort of under- 
standing \ these we know, and these make 
■ an acquaintance. Indeed, to form a friend- 
ship, these must in some measure be applied 
to ourselves, and that requires time and fro- 
quent intercourse. I have admired Clarissa, 
and wept with her. I have loved Miss Howe, 
and execrated Lovelace with her; and a little 
despised Mr. Hickman. I have shook with 
horror and resentment at Lovelace arid all 
his crew. I have detested the whole Harlowe 
family. In short, I am thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with them all, and have had every passion 
and affection raisfld-in me by them. And 
can Mr. Richardson say I have known htm 
b 5 but 
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but three days ? No. We must put you in 
mind of us. That thought has already .got 
over so much of my indolence, as to make 
me write ; and, when we come to town, will 
carry us to North End, if you are there : but, 
in the mean time, I wish we could bring it 
into the neighbourhood of Epsom. 

You have not quite got over Miss Sutton's 
indolence yet^ for I cannot persuade her to 
add some lines, tho* she desires me to assure 
you she is very ready to talk, whenever you 
will give her an opportunity. I fancy, if you 
would draw a fine man, as you have a wo* 
man, the young ladies would become your 
correspondents more readily. 

Tho' we have great leisure here, our wea- 
ther is so warm, it makes' writing disagree- 
able ; so that this is the longest letter I have 
writ. Indeed, I am so very incorrect a writer, 
that I should make an excuse to a new cor- 
respondent, tho' my friends put up with all 
my blpts and blunders. I should put my 
bad writing on want of time, hot weather, 
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or something else, but I consider I shall not 
-mend; and if we should continue our cor- 
respondence, I must find out new excuses 
every letter ; so I had best make no merit 
but what I really have, which is a very high 
• esteem for all those who dedicate their talents 
to the improvement of virtue, and who in- 
struct and please me in their writings. - As 
such, I shall always desire your conversation 
and correspondence. 

I am, Sir, 
your obliged humble servant, 

A. DONNELLAM. 



TO MRS. DONNELLAN. 

Ju!}2Qlb, 1750. 
MADAM, 

I Am .greatly obliged to you for the kind 
encouragement you give to my hopes of con- 
tinued favour and future correspondence. 

b6 . As 

Digifcod ay GoOgle ' 
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As to the fine man, what shall be done, if 
such ladies as Miss Sutton, who- can so well 
tell what she does not like, will not do us the 
honor to let us know what she does ? Witt 
she, or will you, Madam, be so good as to 
acquaint me what he is to do, and what he is 
not to do, in order to acquire and maintain 
an exemplary character ? 

To avoid leading him into difficulties, such 
as challenges, &c. that a good man, because a 
good man would be (more than one of a con- 
trary cast) subject to, because I might not 
know how to extricate him from them, con- 
sistent with his character. [All the ladies too, 
to a lady, loving what is called a brave man, 
that is, a man ready to give, and resolved 1 
not to bear offence] would be doing no- 
thing. 

And then, to make sport for the tender- 
hearted reader as he went along, must we not 
give him great distresses? only taking care to 
make him happy at last, as it is called : that 
is to say, in this life: for few, very few, can 
to pass to another, if they can help it. 
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Miss Sutton does me very great honour, 
when she desires, that I may be assured, that 
tho' she declines honouring me with her pen, 
yet that she will be very ready to talk when- 
ever! give her the opportunity. But how 
am I obliged to Mrs. Donnellan, who is so 
kind as both to talk and write. 

And . is it only to indolence that I may as- 
cribe Miss Sutton's silence ? Perhaps, when 
the warm weather — but how dare I hope ? 

The young ladies will the more readily/ 
become my correspondents, you think, Ma- 
dam, were I to draw the fine man. But the 
young ladies must help to make such a one. 
It is more in the power of young ladies than 
they seem to imagine, to make fine men. 

I am afraid, very much afraid, that the fine- 
man would not have the young ladies' suf- 
frages in his favour, if he had not more of 
Lovelace than of Hickman in him. 

I once heard a bird sing, and a sweet bird 
it was, that the man who would be signally 
beloved by a young lady, must do something 
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to be forgiven for. Is this so ? Can it beso, 
young ladies ? I am not wilting to believe it. 

And yet forgiveness, even of injuries, is a 
Christian duty. And tho' the occasion given 
for the exercise of it may, at the time, make 
the eyes of a fair-one run over with pungent 
grief, yet the after-act of pardoning on the 
vows of the pretended penitent, may make 
her face shine with generous joy. 

Happy for her, if the penitence hold ! if 
the joy be durable ! — But it will be almost 
ever found, that the wilful offender is a 
ready relapser j and still the readier, perhaps, 
for the easiness of the forgiveness. 

Madam, ■ ■ 

your most faithful and obliged 

humble servant, 

S. Richardson. 
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TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

Epsom, Jug. 17, 1750. 
SIR, 

You will End by Miss Sutton's letter, 
which she has given me-to inclose to you, 
that tho* you have made her break thro* her 
indolence, you cannot make her speak out 
about this agreeable man. Indeed, I believe 
the young ladies hardly know themselves, 
for want of patterns, what an agreeable man, 
with religion and sense, is j which makes me 
wish you would shew them one. They are 
so used to see those they think genteel and 
polite, without morals and religion, that they 
imagine them almost, if not quite, incompa- 
tible ; and are afraid, if they insist too much 
on the last, they must give up the first. 
. As to myself, I was bred in Ireland; and I 
think, in my youth there, we had young 
men that were virtuous and agreeable : but 
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'tis a great while ago; and they tell me, such- 
characters are not now to be met with. In- 
deed, I think with you, that the young ladies 
themselves are very much in fault, especially 
those who have great fortunes, and have ir 
in their power to reject and chuse. If they 
would shew a preference to virtuous charac- 
ters, the young men would not, at least, bfc 
so daring in their immoralities: and hypo- 
crisy is better, a$ to us, than barefaced vice: 
2nd from imitating, one might hope, some 
may grow really better. How We shall bring, 
the young ladies' into this scheme I can't tell'. 
I don't know any one so likely to succeed as 
Mr. Richardson to form a character fit for 
the men to imitate, and the ladies to like : 
and that makes, me extremely desire you 
would undertake it. 

I do not think it necessary he should be 
apt either to give or to take offence. True 
courage and fortitude, I believe, is neither. 
*Tis a greatness of soul I should wish in a 
man, not a contempt of life* from want of 
thought, 
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thought, or not considering where he is going. 
A warm constitution, high passions, and 
great pride, form the character too often, 
called a man of courage. And as his warmth 
makes him an eager lover, so his lowering his 
pride to a particular woman, generally gains 
her ; and that, I believe, made your pretty 
bird sing, a man should do something to be for- 
gwenfor; that is, a man must shew some very 
bad qualities to gratify the lady's pride in 
humbling himself to her as a lover, that he 
may have her in his power as a wife, to treat 
as badly, without being at the trouble of 
begging pardon. 

Bat, Sir, you will say, I, that can a litde 
despise Mr. Hickman, seem to favour those 
ladies in not liking a mild man : I think not. 
You did not design him a fine character. 
You put him in opposition to Lovelace, and 
shew 'tis better to chuse for a lover, that is 
to be a husband, one that is too tame, and 
has not those shining qualities, than venture 
to the hopes of reclaiming the more agreeable 
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one. But in a character that I should like, I 
would, even in a lover, have him shew these 
qualities that I should willingly submit to be 
governed by as a wife : and if a man let me 
use him with contempt as a lover, I don't 
know whether I should ever righdy respect 
him as a husband and friend. 
. You say this character comes to us by 
Miss Howe and Lovelace, and it comes to 
us no other way, or, at most, very slightly. 
They both brag they have treated him with 
the utmost contempt and ridicule : and they 
seem to think he is not only tame, but that 
he has hardly sense to find it out. Now this 
is not a respectable character ; and a woman, 
I think, who marries a man that she does not 
esteem as such, runs a great hazard of being 
the husband, not the wife ; and I should not 
Jike such a man for myself or friend, as such 
matches always look unnatural. So you 
must give me leave a little to despise Mr. 
Hickman as a husband, tho' in the opposition 
you have placed him in, he does extremely 
well 
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well. And perhaps you thought Miss Howe's 
pendancy wanted some little pull-down, and 
he is still greatly to be preferred to a Love- 
lace. 

We have no acquaintance here j nor, ex- 
cept we could chuse them, should desire any, 
for the few months we spend out of London. 
A few of the clergy are all we see. If we 
could hare Mr. Richardson to preach to us 
sometimes, it would very much add to our . 
pleasure and improvement ; and I am sorry 
to find, since it would gratify both you and 
us, we can't. 

Tour most obliged 

and humble servant, 

A. DONNELLAN. 
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TO MRS. DEWES. 

London, Jug, 20, 175c- 

MOST heartily do I thank good Mrs, 
Dewes for her recommendation of Mr. Cha- 
pone to my acquaintance and friendship. I 
am gready taken with him. A sensible, an 
. ingenious, a modest young gentleman. Me- 
thinks I am sorry that this kingdom is likely 
so soon to lose him. 

You charm me, Madam, with the equally 
beautiful and just things you say of your 
sister. In a letter she wrote to me, bewailing: 
her separation from you, then going to take 
place, she calls you her beloved Anna^ the 
sister cf her heart. Yours and hers are not 
common loves. But you are not common- 
sisters.. 

I have not been able to add a line to what 
I had written of the subject, two or three let- 
ters of which you; saw. 

My 

Dig . C.OO^IC 
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My business has great calls upon me. I 
have within a few days past lost a dear, but 
unhappy brother. 

My very relaxations are business. 

All together, time of life too advanced, I 
fear I shall not be able to think of a new 
work. And then the task, as I have written 
to Mrs. Donnellan, is a very arduous one. 
To draw a man thatgsorf men would approve, 
and that young ladies, in such an age as this, 
will think amiable — tell me, Madam, is not 
that an arduous task/ 

Suffer your warm, your worthy heart, to 
expand on paper, on a subject that must 
equally delight us both— on Mr. Dewes* 
goodness ; on your family's welfare ; on your 
■own health, and matronly employments and 
divertisements. In short, Madam, adopt me 
into your worthy family as one deeply inte- 
rested in its welfare : and if you will oblige 
gne with such .extracts as I may be favoured 
with from the letters of your excellent sister, 
and with an account, as she writes it to you, 
of 
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of her health and the good Dean's, and of 
their employments, amusements, benevolen- 
cies, charities, &c. what charming subjects 
will here be for a correspondence— extracts 
without inscription, or subscription, or the 
form of a letter, will rejoice me, as they will 
give you less pain, and less attention ; and I 
will endeavour to return extracts from some 
of my correspondencies : so, thp' far off, 
shall we be near, and mingle minds and con- 
cerns as true friends. 

I am, Madam, with repeated respects to 
the gentleman so deservedly next your 
heart, 

Your greatly obliged, 

and faithful humble servant, 

S. Richardson. 
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TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

Weltboum, Stpt. 24, 1 750. 

W ELL then, good, dear Sif , since you are 
so indulgent to me, as to place me among 
your friends (and hardly can you have one 
more sincerely so, than I find myself to be, 
and have been, from the moment I read your 
excellent Clarissa) I take the liberty you give 
of writing my thoughts, just as they occur, 
in hopes of the happiness of receiving yours 
in return — bat how unreasonable am I, to 
desire gold for dross. 

Your kind and most indulgent letter found 
me full of sorrow, and my spirits quite op- 
pressed, by a succession of accidents. My 
eldest son just recovered of a dangerous fall 
from his horse ; my two youngest children 
ill with violent whooping coughs; and my 
dear sister, the sister of my heart, had a 
fever, which, tho' made as light as possible 
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to me, I knew was very bad. I send yon 
inclosed the letters that give an account of 
her illness and recovery; for which blessing 
I can never be sufficiently thankful to Pro- 
vidence ; and, thank God, my dear babes axe 
also well again. My short pains are abun- 
dantly recompensed by innumerable bless- 
ings. Oh that I may turn them to a good 
use! You, my dear Sir, can instruct me bet- 
ter in that point than any body j but 'tis un- 
reasonable to expect you should think of me, 
who have things of so much more import- 
ance to take up your time. 

I am vastly rejoiced you like my young 
friend. I have received a letter full of rap- 
ture at your wisdom, goodness, and kind re- 
ception of him. From that early acquaint- 
ance, he says, he has received very great ad- 
vantage. I transmitted your favourable sen- 
timents of him, and kind postscript, to his 
mother, with which I am sure she will be 
delighted. 

I hope all your sweet family are well, and, 
. that 
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that agreeable daughter, with the fine eyes, I 
saw at North End. O for another day, or 
rather week, at that pleasant habitation of a 
most worthy family! 

I should be very happy to see your corres- 
pondencies. Any you are so good to com- 
municate to me, I will faithfully return, and 
send you those letters I receive from my 
sister, that I think will give you most plea- 
sure ; but you must be so good as to take 
them altogether, as you know us not so well, 
and think with so much kindness of my sis- 
ter, and partiality of me, that you will not 
wonder at the many things that would ap- 
pear trifling to hearts less affectionate and 
interested in each other;. I should be glad 
to transcribe only those passages that are 
most correct; but indeed I have not time. 

Family affairs (which I am not above in- 
specting) my children (to whom I am school- 
mistress, as well as nurse) the necessary civi- 
lities of a large and kind neighbourhood, 
many other affairs that intervene, besides 

vol. iv. . c letter 
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fetter writing, and frequent bad fits of the 
headach, keep me in constant employment, 
sometimes more than I could wish in some 
things, which gives me less leisure for others 
more agreeable to me, which is reading, and 
writing to my friends. 

Mr. Dewes is as busy as I am, tho' he has 
quite left off the law, but so far as he can be of 
service to his friends and neighbours, and in- 
deed I must say, he is a counsellor and com- 
forter to them all, having a truly charitable 
and benevolent heart, and being frequently 
as much hurried and fatigued in assisting 
arid giving his advice to others, as he was in 
raising his own fortune. A happy exchange, 
profit for delight ! For surely the highest joy 
in this world is to communicate good. He 
desires his humble service to you and your 
kind and worthy partner; was vastly pleased 
with your most friendly and pathetic letter 
(for I have no reserve towards him.) We both 
hope to have the pleasure of seeing you and 
Mrs. Richardson again; but when, alas, I do 
not 
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not know; for going to London it not con* 

venient to us. 

lam delighted that yon have overcome 
Miss Sutton's bashfulness and reserve, in 
making her write to you. Is she not a charm- 
ing young woman, both for understanding . 
and agreeableness ? 

But to return to the subject of my heart. 
You see the reason why you have not heard 
from my sister— a reason that I am sure will 
grieve you. She and the Dean both have 
the highest regard for you and all your . 
works. I rejoice at every addition you make 
to Clarissa ; tho", when I first read it, I did 
not think it could be improved. I can't 
help wishing you would publish Clarissa's 
meditations, as they must be of great use and 
pleasure to all who read them ; and the few 
friends to whom I have shewed those you 
favoured me with, are greatly pleased with 
them, especially Lady Anne Coventry, aunt 
to the Duke of Beaufort, a lady of singular 
piety and religion, who has been a widow, 
c 2 and, 
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and, like Aima the prophetess, walked in the 
house of God these forty years. She is also 
near fourscore, but enjoys health, and all the 
faculties of her mind in full vigour; employs 
them in goodness and ingenuity, and is very 
fond of Clarissa. 

What a domestic letter have I wrote ! I 
am ashamed to send it ; but you have drawn 
it upon yourself, and will fear to give me 
farther encouragement; but for the future I 
will be more concise, tho' I know I shall in- 
crease in my esteem, and in being, 

Tour affectionate friend, 

and faithful humble servant, 

A. Dewes. 
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TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

Sept. 2J- 1750. 
SIR, 

J Hatb often designed answering your last 
obliging and entertaining letter, but I don't 
know how it is, that tho' the country seems 
the place of leisure, it has its businesses and 
pleasures, and particularly of the writing 
sort, as one is (at least I am) from most of 
my family and friends. 

But I don't know whether I am giving the 
main reason that has hindered me from writ- 
ing, and whether the difficulties I find in the 
subject you propose to me, and which you 
so well represent, have not had the greatest 
share in my silence. 

To think of a man with religion, sense, 

and agreeable ness, is easy, and to say he shall 

have this and that good quality; but to work 

these up into a story, to produce these into 

c 3 action — 
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action — I know nobody who is capable of 
doing it but Mr. Richardson, and if he de- 
clines it, how shall I pretend to encourage 
him ? And yet I wish he would try. 

Indeed your health is of so much conse- 
quence, that I would by no means have you 
do any thing that should in the least preju- 
dice it ; and as you have a family distress ou 
you, less now than at another time. 

I am extremely sorry you should have 
such impediments, but the misfortune is, 
those who are fit to write delicately, must 
think so ; those who can form a distress must 
be able to feel it ; and as the mind and body 
are so united as to influence one another, the 
delicacy is communicated, and one too often 
finds softness and tenderness of mind in a 
body equally remarkable for those qualities. 
Tom Jones could get drunk, and do all sorts 
of bad things, in the height of his joy for his 
uncle's recovery. I dare say Fielding is a ro- 
bust, strong man. 

But to come to the point, of which you 
desire 
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desire our opinions ; the forming a man who 
shall unite the virtuou,s, the amiable, the gen- . 
ted; to throw liim into distresses, and extricate 
him with virtue and honour ; to make him 
shew courage enough to fight, and yet reli- 
gion enough to refrain ; to love with ardour, 
and yet admire the beauties of his mistress's 
mind more than her person — I am afraid of 
falling into luba in Cato, and Beville in the 
Conscious Lovers. If our hero must fight, 
let it be before we are acquainted with him j 
and when once a man has shewn his courage, 
it will keep him from insult. Suppose the 
woman he likes engaged in her affections 
before she knew him, to one of a more mo- 
dern cast, could we not make our hero shew 
virtue and honour, and at last, to the credit 
of my sex, triumph over the man of mode ? 
I am sensible, 'tis impossible to give a man 
so delicate a distress as a woman ; their dif- 
ferent situations will not bear it, nor can he 
so well complain, or raise so much compas- 
sion in others ; he cannot possibly shew the 
c 4 sort 
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sort of noble fortitude Clarissa does, as he 
cannot be in her sort of distress ; so that I 
am afraid, even the pen of a Richardson will 
not move us in his, as it has done in her his- 
tory : but if it makes the man of virtue tri- 
umph over the man of fashion, or rather the 
Christian over the infidel, that is the end pro- 
posed. 

The epistolary style is yours, 'tis speaking, 
'tis painting; but I think there must be a 
friend to tell some things that a man can't 
tell of himself, for I am very delicate on the 
subject of self-praise*, and think it should be 
as much avoided as possible; but when the 
scenes represented are passionate, they must 
come from the persons concerned, or they 
lose their spirit. Fine sentiments, and noble 
actions consequent to them, form the cha- 
racter to the reader without the persons 
being obliged to point them out themselves, 
and those I am persuaded you can point to us. 

Some faults, you observe, our virtuous 

man must have, some sallies of passion ; 

the 
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the best man's character will bear it, tho' a 
Clarissa's would not. 

I will not arrogate any merit to our sex 
from it, but suppose it arises from custom, 
education, or what you will, 'tis certain our 
man must not be an angel. Clarissa's good- 
ness seems, if I may use the expression, in- 
tuitive. Our man, to make him natural, must 
have some failings from passion, but must be 
soon recovered by reason and religion, which 
will vary the. character from hers extremely, 
and give another son of turn and spirit to 
-the whole. Lovelace, the more he thought 
the worse he acted, for his fault was in his 
heart, and strengthened by a bad education; 
his thinking raised his passions 

Our man must have so much of the Chris- 
tian and philosopher, that reflection must al- 
ways set him right. In short, I think he 
must have more of Miss Howe than of Cla. 
rissa; and you seem to have known, that a 
Clarissa would not have spirit enough to go 
thro' the whole, and so formed Miss Howe 
c 5 with 
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with a good degree of passion and spirit, and - 
yet she has her merits, which management 
enlivens the whole. 

I am come to the bottom of my frank, and 
assure you I write more for the pleasure of 
such a correspondent, and of setting him at 
work, than with any notion or pretension of 
assisting Mr. Richardson. 

I believe we shall be in town in less than a 
fortnight, and shall hope to see you soon, 
and well, and then we will renew the sub- 
ject. 

My best wishes attend you and your fa- 
mily. 

I am, Sir, 

Vour obliged humble servant, 

A. DoKNELLAN. 
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TO MR. RICHARDSON. 
SIR, 

X Am unpardonable, I deserve your resent- 
ment. I am ashamed of myself, And that 
shame has helped to aggravate my fault, by 
hindering me some time from writing : and 
had it not been for an obliging paragraph 
of yours in my favour, that my sister sent 
me, I should not have had courage to have 
written at all. I am conscious of my own 
little merit, and fear the pride of my heart 
(the mind's arch enemy) prevents my doing 
what in gratitude to you, and for my own 
benefit, I ought to do. It shall not any 
more. 

I have received great satisfaction in the ac- 
quaintance I have made between you and 
Mrs. Donnellan ; I knew you must like each 
other ; and some late circumstances (though 
painful to my friend) have, I believe, opened 
the excellence of her principles to you, more 
c 6 than 
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than some years acquaintance might have 
done without them. , I am in pain for Mrs. 
P. on her daughter's account, but for her 
own sake, what is more to be wished (so 
well prepared for it as she is) than a quiet 
removal from the pains and infirmities of 
old age ? 

I am truly glad you like my young friend 
Miss Sutton: I think her a worthy creature; 
and very happy in her present situation. If 
any alteration happens in the family where 
she is, and it does not prove convenient to 
her and Mrs. Donnellan to settle together, 
my house is a home ready to receive her. 
Her mother was for near forty years my 
most steady and well-beloved friend ; and I 
have often promised her, if I outlived her, 
to show all the friendship in my power to her 
daughter. Dr. Delany's generosity and in- 
dulgence to me on all occasions puts it in my 
power to keep my word with my dear de- 
ceased friend. 

I must return you, good Sir, many thanks 

for your great friendlinefs to Mrs. Chapone 

and 
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and her family : she speaks of you with rap- 
turous gratitude, and has informed me of 
your most kind invitation to my god-daugh- 
ter, a young woman, who, upon acquaint- 
ance, I hope you will find not unworthy 
your favour. I have always thought her 
sensible, ingenious, modest, apd humble, and 
not unamiable in her appearance, rather in 
my eyes pretty and engaging. I desire you 
will not, out of any complaisance to what I 
have said in her favour, disguise your own 
real thoughts about her ; for I wish to know 
your sincere opinion of her. 

I will observe your directions about Cla- 
rissa, and write my impertinent observations 
in the margin, as soon as I get quietly to the 
deanery, which we propose to do about ten 
days hence. 

I am glad Mr. Moore did not go on with 
his design of making a tragedy of Clarissa ; 
the alteration he proposed in making the he- 
roine more in love would have taken off the 
delicacy and polish of her character. In love 
she certainly was— I cannot allow it was only 
liking. 
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liking. But a love so finely concealed, even 
from herself, and so nobly conquered, exalts 
her character. There is a coolness in mere 
liking, that any vulgar mind, for mere pru- 
dent reasons, can conquer. But it required 
something more than common heroism to act 
as Clarissa did. Great as it was, I cannot 
think it was improbable; armed with every 
virtue, and that of the highest kind, true 
Christian virtue, she could not fail but com- 
quer. 

Mr. Skelton is at his obscure living, re- 
mote from society; 'tis pity a man so well 
qualified to enjoy and improve conversation, 
should be shut out from it. He has promised 
to make us a week's visit as soon as we go to 
Mount Panther, our house in the deanery of 
Down. You will certainly be remembered 
among us. 

Mrs. Barber continues in the same infirm 
state, confined to her bed ; she has not this 
year had a regular fit of the gout, and that 
has made her suffer more lowness of spirits 
than usual. 

Do 
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Do you think my sister can have so great 
a satisfaction as that of corresponding with 
Mr. Richardson, and not communicate it to 
me ? She has told me how good, and kind, 
and useful you have been in enquiring out 
for a Mrs. Norton for our darling girl. I 
shall be glad when she has got an assistant of 
that kind, for I think the charge of teaching 
and taking care of body and mind of four 
children, too heavy a task for the tenderness 
of her constitution ; and such a mother, such 
a wife, such a sister, and such a friend I 
should he preserved with the utmost care. 

Now I must be very serious with you, and 
beg you will not think I give myself affected 
airs, in what I am going to say, for I speak 
from the sincerity of my heart. 1 am told 
that you have shewn some of my letters; 
and as I look upon you as my friend, and 
am open and free when I write to you, at all 
times incorrect, interlining, making blunders, 
what confidence can I have when I write to 
you if you show my letters ? Let me entreat 
you never do it again, and by complying 
with 
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with my request, you will fix me your cor- 
respondent. 

My best friend delivers his kindest respects, 
as I do, to you and all yours. 
I am, dear Sir, 
Tour obliged friend and servant, 

M. Delany. 

D. D. is much obliged to you for your 
kind ''fifier about his pamphlet : all that he 
wishes is to have it made as useful as it can 
be made, by putting it into many hands ; 
but how this is- to be done, he says, you can 
best judge. 



TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

Delvi/le, Jutie\$, 1751. 
SIR, 

J- Am to thank you for a treasure, which, 

by your means, my sister is in possession of. 

She expresses great satisfaction in having got 

Mrs. 
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Mrs. W. into her family, who, by all the 
accounts she has given me, promise* to be a 
Mistress Norton. I think the goodness of my 
sister's heart, and her engaging measures, 
must win Mrs. W.'s affections ; and if we 
are not served with the heart, there can be 
no perfect reliance on the person we engage 
with. And if she acquits herself as well as 
she seems to promise, the name of servant 
will be lost in that of friend. 

How vain and expensive is the fashionable 
education of young ladies ; and nothing at- 
tended to but embellishing the person whilst 
the mind is uncultivated, turned to no use- 
ful study ! No provision laid in for the ac- 
cidents of life, they live a cypher in their 
father's house; the various scenes and changes 
of life not at all considered ; ignorant of 
every duty ; only taught to look as hand- 
some as they can, and to be as fashionable 
in their phrase and gestures as in their caps 
and hoop-petticoats. It is vexatious to hare 
creatures endued with reason act so irra- 
tionally. Some exceptions must be made. 
I know* 
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I know but one Duchess of Portland. I am 
not for neglecting the graces of the person, 
but they should be only as a fair binding to 
a fine book, which often may tempt people 
to examine what otherwise might be over- 
looked. 

I think you have many difficulties to en- 
counter for your fine gentleman, an epithet 
not often understood ; as little known. And 
no part more difficult than to make him 
brave, and avoid duelling, that reigning 
curse. Some vanity you must give him, of 
shewing his bravery, that he may dare to 
refuse that wicked, mean, fashionable vice. 
A proper fortitude of mind, and command 
of his passions, will prevent his giving a 
challenge ; and (a greater security than all) 
his christian virtue. But how to ward off a 
challenge, and preserve his' character, is a 
task only to be undertaken by the author of 
Clarissa. 

I am, Sir, 
Tour most obHged humble servant, 

M. Delany. 
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TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

i6tf> August, 1751. 

JL Am so happy to find that you are going 
on with your excellent work, (for such it must 
be) that I have been very impatient to thank 
you for your good news ; but a hurry at Dei- 
ville before we set out for our retirement, as 
we intended it should be, and a never-ceasing 
hurry since I came to it, have not allowed me 
time even to make that due acknowledgment, 
much less (were I capable of it) to undertake 
what you propose to me on education. 

I have, indeed, often considered education 
as a point of infinite consequence, and have 
often wished to see it more thoroughly treat- 
ed of than I have yet met with it ; but it is. 
very hard, I believe, to lay down rules for 
what must vary according ■ to the various 
dispositions that are to be managed. 

I wish mothers were less anxious about 

marrying their daughters. When they set 

them 
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them forward in their race, a husband is to 
be the prize. I wish they were taught to 
aim at a higher- reward than even that of a 
good husband : to fill their different stations 
properly as they succeed one another, and to 
act virtuously and right from the only prin- 
ciple that can make their actions uniform and 
meritorious. It sometimes happens that 
husbands axe not obtained ; then how great 
the mortification, not to obtain that which 
we were taught to think the highest point of 
felicity. 

Tou must not imagine, from what I say, 
that 1 am an enemy to marriage. I certainly 
am not. But I think a great deal of the 
vanity in dress, and love of public places, is 
owing to an eagerness of pleasing, and a de- 
sire of being seen, in hopes of getting a hus- 
band ; and my sex's pride is greatly offended 
at so mean and unbecoming a submission : 
we were born to be courted and sought after j 
and do we not deserve the contempt and 
ridicule we often meet with, when we forget 
what 
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what is our due ? As I am offended at this, 
I roust own, I as much condemn a constrain- 
ed affected behaviour : all pertness and snap- 
pishness, every degree of the coquet or the 
prude ought to be avoided ; but how to lay 
down a rule for it I don't know. An easy, 
civil, cheerful manner is not to be taught ; 
but may be attained by any body who con- 
siders the advantages of such a behaviour, 
and is desirous not only of giving no offence 
but of pleasing those she converses with. 
This is a large field, and were I to indulge 
myself on this favourite subject, I should 
take up too much of your time, and at last 
only convince you of the truth of what I 
have already said, that I am not capable of 
undertaking so important a task. 

This morning, the Doctor received a letter 
from Mr. Skelton. He says he wishes you were 
to exhibit a bad woman as well as a good 
man. I don't know but I wish so too ; but 
not as a principal figure, only in your back- 
ground, and by way of shade to set off some 
of 
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of your brightest figures. You have in your 
Clarissa, 'tis true, given us a Mrs. Sinclair and 
some demi-fiends belonging to her. But 
there are (with grief I say it) in high life, 
ladies as pernicious and dangerous to deal 
with as that wretched crew, who having , 
lived so carelessly (not to say worse), that in 
order to screen their own indiscretion, lay 
snares to catch the innocent and unwary ; 
who make themselves extremely agreeable, 
useful, friendly, and obliging on all occasions j 
always in good humour, and never censorious 
— what destruction do they bring upon the 
earth ! And here next to the assistance of Pro- 
vidence, a good and virtuous education is the 
only safeguard, not only for women but for 
men; for men have vanity as well as women, 
and are (I may venture to say to you) rather 
more in danger of suffering from temptation 
than women are. Cowardice ensures us often, 
and the fear of being exposed to the censure 
of the world has saved many a reputation ; 
but men are above that, and the consequence 
is pretty well known. 

As 
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As I suppose your history will admit of 
some episodes, I wish you could find occasion 
of exposing a sort of tyranny often practised 
by friends in authority, over young women, 
when they want to have them marry the man 
they have chosen. You'll say you have done 
that in your Harlowe family : mine is a less 
degree of tyranny, but the consequence may 
be as bad. The young lady is told by very 
indulgent parents, or other friends, who 
have loved and caressed her, that she must 
marry a very disagreeable man : if she does 
not, they shall conclude her inclinations are 
engaged ; otherwise she would not distress 
them to so great a degree as to refuse so ex- 
traordinary a settlement ; that she will for- 
feit the high opinion they have of her virtue 
and duty ; in short, they dazzle her under* 
- standing with false and tender reasonings, 
and she sacrifices all her happiness to avoid 
offending those she wishes so much to 
oblige. 

Now, Sir, you see the danger of setting 

a woman a prating. I believe you will be 

more 
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more cautious for the future. I hope you 
will be so good as to set me right where I 
err, which will . make me still more than 
I am 

Your obliged 
and faithful humble servant, 
M. Delany. 

I am now reading Dr. Young's Night 
Thoughts, and can hardly forbear sending 
him a rapture of thanks for the entertainment 
and delight they give me, and above all for 
raising my mind so much above This poor 
terrestrial citadel of man. 



TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

October 24, 175 1. 
DEAR sir, 

JVLy time has been fully employed since I 
left London. I staid a fortnight with Mr. 
and Mrs. Southwell, and had the pleasure of 
seeing their son mend in his health while I 
was 
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was there, leaving them better than t 
found them, and of having obliged two of 
the best people I know by my visit : indeed 
it cost me some trouble, for the roads across 
the country were so extremely bad, that I 
almost wonder how we got through them ; 
however, with a coach, post-chaise, and a 
double horse, with the friendly care of an 
agreeable man, a relation who came to Mr. 
Southwell's to conduct me on, I got very 
safely to Chester in five days. There I met 
Mrs. Shuttle worth, and finding a crowd of 
fine people waiting for the king's yacht which 
was expected in every tide, arid not loving a 
crowd, especially in a ship, we hired a small 
vessel for ourselves, and the wind being fair, . 
went an board the next morning at six 
o'clock, and landed about seven the next 
evening on one of the quays in Dublin. It 
being too late to come here, I sent to my 
sister's to acquaint her I was landed, and the 
Bishop of Clogher came immediately and 
carried me to his house ; and the next day 
vol. ryv d my 
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my dear Mrs. Delany came and brought me 
here, — a sweet refreshment after my fatigues. 
If I was poetically inclined,. I could give you 
such a description of the bay of Dublin, (the 
most grand and beautiful scene I ever saw) 
and the friendly, hospitable, and sweet retreat 
of Delville, that I should make you wish you 
had taken Mrs. Delany's invitation and my 
proffer of conducting you to a place so suited 
to your taste and temper. But really, my 
good friend, lam much more likely to fall into 
the stile of a bill in chancery, than to write 
a letter fit for the author of that noble speci- 
men of human nature, Sir Charles Grandison, 

I have lately heard so fine an action of 
your friend Mr. Skelton, that my friendship 
is ready for him if ever I have an opportunity 
of proffering it, and in the mean time he has 
my high regard and esteem. I cannot tell 
you the affair, as there is a person concerned 
whom it is not proper for me to mention. 

Now, my dear Sir, as to my own situation, 

I am as happy as it is possible to be in my 

present 
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present home ; and there, is nothing that the 
obligingness of the Dean and the tender 
friendship of Mrs. Delany can do, that is 
wanting to make me so. I have been received 
in general by my friends and acquaintance 
with a seeming pleasure ; but by those nearest 
to me I am treated with a cold civility, worse 
I think than no notice at all, as it looks like a 
sort of condescension : we will take some 
notice of this creature as a relation, though 
she does not deserve to be treated as so very 
near a one as she is. 

Mrs. Delany' s best compliments and wishes 
attend you ; she will write next. Adieu! 
May health attend the exertions of your ge- 
nius and the enjoyment of your leisure ; and 
then you cannot fail of amending the world 
and delighting your friends, among whom 
I have the pleasure of ranking myself, being, 
dear Sir, 

Your affectionate and obliged 

friend and servant, 

A. Donnei.lan. 

Dl TO 
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TO M&. RICHARDSON. 



Dublin, Dee.14, 17JI. 

J-VIy dear agreeable friend, Mrs. Donntllan, 
has communicated to me the sketch you 
have sent her of your truly fine gentleman. 
I have no fears about him, I am sure he will 
be as complete as human fancy and judg- 
ment: can make him. He has furnished us 
with many agreeable conversations, and often 
do we wish you of our fire-side party with 
your charming manuscript in your hand. 
She has told me your dispute about Harriet's 
owning her passion so freely : if she has mete 
liking only, she may tell her mind without 
reserve ; but if she is downright in love, it 
is impossible she should, if as delicate as I 
am sure you would have her be ; and this is 
not to be called disguise, as it is Dot in her 
power to act otherwise, for love in pure 
delicate minds is so cautious, and fearful of 
losing the esteem they wish to gain, that it 
refines 
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refines all the sentiments of the heart, and 
sets a double guard on every word and look, 
lest they should betray what they would 
hide even from themselves if possible. But 
this restraint goes bo farther than till the 
favoured person has made his passion known- 
Then, I think, Harriet may (nay, should) 
frankly and generously own her inclination. 
In the mean time, I should only allow of 
some involuntary approbations, which may 
flatter Sir Charles, but for which, if Harriet 
recollects them, she should condemn herself. 

I am very glad that, upon further ac- 
quaintance, my god-daughter is so happy as 
to have your approbation ; she is much ob- 
liged to you, and all your family, for your 
most kind entertainment of her : her mo- 
ther, whose heart is apt to overflow with 
gratitude, makes great acknowledgments to 
me for your favours to her daughter. 

It, is very unnecessary for me to tell you 

how happy I am in the enjoyment of Mrs. 

Donnellan's conversation ; you are well ac- 

d 3 quainted 
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quainted with her excellencies, and with the 
tender regard I have long had for her. -I 
glory not a little in having established not 
only an intimacy between you and her, but 
a friendship. She does you justice on all oc- 
casions. I was going on when the clock 
warned me to make ready for dinner, and 
has luckily released you from any farther 
trouble at this time from, 

Sir, your faithful friend, 
and humble servant, 

M. Delany. 



TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

Dehiltt, Feb. II, 1753. 
Bill, 

jl OU must certainly imagine me very 
stupid not to have answered a letter of so 
much entertainment as that you were so ob- 
liging to write me so long ago. But, Sir, 
Mrs. 
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Mrs. Delany did write to you, and my in- 
dolence made me flatter myself that I might 
have the pleasure of hearing of you without 
writing. Tou that know human nature so 
well, I think, will allow I have done as all 
indolent people do, flatter themselves that 
they may sit still, and yet all things shall go 
right ; for if they could certainly know the 
penalties they must suffer by their neglects, 
they would shake off this bane to all right 
actions, indolence ! I rejoice to And you pro- 
ceed in the noble design of shewing the man 
of virtue in all the different circumstances of 
social life. But what can you mean by seem- 
ing uncertain whether you shall publish it ? 
and how can you be so cruel to your own 
generation, as to think of leaving it to an- 
other ? Is it that we do not want such a 
pattern, or that you imagine there are others 
can giye it better? Will you leave us to 
Capt. Booth and Betty Thoughtless for our 
examples? As for poor Amelia, she is so 
great a fool we pity her, but cannot be hum- 
d 4 ble 
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trie enough to desire to imitate her. But 
pray, Sir, you that desire women should be 
learned, what do you say to Mrs. Atkinson ? 
Must we suppose that If a woman knows a 
litde Greek and Latin she must be a drunk- 
ard, and virago ? Now, perhaps, you have 
not read this stuff, but I desire you will, and 
then 1 think your conscience must make you 
publish. Poor Fielding, I believe, designed 
to be good, but did not know how, and in 
the attempt lost his genius, low humour. 
Who the author of Betsy Thoughtless is. I 
don't know, but his poetic justice I think 
very bad : he kills a good woman to make 
way for one of the worst, in my opinion, 1 
ever read of ; but I only mention these, to 
excite Sir Charles Grandison to rescue us out 
of their hands. 

I have had the pleasure of hearing by Miss 
Sutton that you are pretty well, and she has 
told you I am so : indeed, notwithstanding 
law and other vexations, I am rather grown 
fatter j my good friends here are so good to 
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me, I have had nothing but pleasure it home. 
The taw's delay, which I think Shakespear 
reckons up as one of the causes that would 
make a man destroy his own being, has not 
even made me lean, though it really gives 
me great uneasiness, as it keeps me in un- 
certainty when I can return to England, and 
see my good friends there- Dr. DeUny has 
the same uncertainty from the same cause* 
but I hope we shall all be able to get over 
our business before the summer is over, and 
Come together. 

I beg my best services and wishes to Mrs. 
Richardson and the young ladies. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your most obliged humble servant, 

A. Donnex.lan. 
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TO MRS. DONNELLAN. 

Linden, Ftb. 22, 1 7 52. 
DEAR MADAM, 

■\V HAT a plea is indolence to make to a 
man who is immersed in such a variety of bu- 
siness and other engagements, that take htm 
up fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, sometimes 
eighteen tedious hours out of every- twenty- 
four ? and by a lady who can perform with 
so much ease, and give so much delight by 
her pen ? I rejoice, Madam, in your increased 
health and flesh ; .(may I say flesh speaking 
of a lady of etherial mould ?) but I will not 
allow that it shall, as it too often does, di- 
minish your spirit. A lady who can make a 
plea of indolence, and expect to have It al- 
lowed, must almost resolve not to guard 
against its encroachments ; and man him- 
self is not a greater encroacher. 

What can I mean, you are pleased to ask, 

by seeming uncertain whether I shall publish 

my 
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my new work? Have I not, Madam, already 
obtruded upon the world many volumes; 
and have I not reason to apprehend that the 
world will be tired of me if I do ? Where will 
this scribbler stop, will it not be asked ? But 
when no more can be written or published by 
the same hand, then indulgence will possibly 
for that very reason be exerted in favour of 
the new piece. And a defunct author will 
probably meet with better quarter than a 
living one ; especially as he is known to be a 
man in business, an obscure man, and one 
who is guilty of a very great presumption in 
daring to write at all, or do any thing but 
print the works of others. 

Will I leave you to Captain Booth I Capt. 
Booth, Madam, has done his own business, 
Mr. Fielding has' over- written himself, or 
rather un&r-written ; and in his own journal 
seems ashamed of his last piece; and has 
promised that the same Muse shall write no 
more for him. The piece, in short, is as 
dead as if it had been published forty years 
ago, as to sale. 

»6 You 
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You guess that I have not read Amelia. 
Indeed I have read but the first volume. I 
had intended to go through with it ; but I 
found the characters and situations so wretch- 
edly low and dirty, that I imagined I could 
not be interested for any one of them ; and 
to read and not to care what became of the 
hero and heroine, is a task that 1 thought I 
would leave to those who had more leisure 
than I am blessed with. 

Parson Young sat for Fielding's parson 
Adams, a man he knew, and only made a 
little more absurd than he is known to be. 
The best story in the piece, is of himself and 
his first wife. In his Tom Jones, his hero is 
made a natural child, because his own first 
wife was such. Tom Jones is Fielding him* 
self, hardened in some places, softened in 
others. His Lady Bellaston is an infamous 
woman of his former acquaintance. His 
Sophia is again his first wife. Booth, in his 
last piece, again himself; Amelia, even to 
her nqselessness, is again his first wife. His 
brawls, his jarrs, his gaols, his spungiug- 
houses, 
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houses, are all drawn from what he has seen 
and known. As I said (witness also his ham- 
per plot) he has little or no invention : and 
admirably do you observe, that by several 
strokes in his Amelia he designed to be good, 
but knew not how, and lost his genius, low 
humour, in the attempt. 

I want much your assistance and Mrs. 
Delany's, in describing a scene or two in up- 
per life. Miss Sutton is so intent upon prac- 
tising (at least I tell her so) the racketting life, 
that she cannot give me one line of the theory. 
You cannot imagine, Madam, how uneasy 
I made the Speaker, by acquainting him with 
his forbearing to make his compliments to 
you at Bath. Mr. Leake gave him no inti- 
mation of you, he says. It was eight or ten 
years ago since he saw you, and never but 
once. He bid me over and over assure you, 
that of all the ladies he knows, he would 
not have misbehaved .to Mrs. Donnellan ; 
and on the contrary, would have rejoiced in 
ah opportunity to pay his particular respects 
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to you : 2nd he has asked me, as often as I 
have seen him since, if I have set this matter 
right with you, and done him justice. 

I am, madam, with the greatest respect, 
Mrs. Delany's, the Dean's, and 
Your most faithful 
and obliged humble servant, 

S. Richardson. 



TO MRS. DEWES. 

London, Ftb. 42, 175*. 
DEAR MADAM, 

J. Am extremely sorry to hear of your fre- 
quent indispositions. But the time is coming 
when you will ail nothing j for Mrs. Don* 
nellan lets me know from Dublin, that your 
beloved sister, the Dean, and herself, hope 
to be in England before the summer is over. 
I cannot but wish that with regard to 
your 
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your nursery, you had tried C— H— - so re- 
commended, and whose youth and prettiness 
were the only objections you had to her. .An 
indiscreet person, at thirty, thirty-five, or 
thirty-eight, will hardly ever be discreet j and 
will not always be humbled, even by morti- 
fications. A discreet young creature will be 
as ready to take an example in such a family 
as your's, as be able to give it to your chil- 
dren. * Youth is good-humoured; and has 
hopes, and a character to maintain.. Pretti- 
ness gives a discreet person some value of 
herself, and is a security, if she be not bad 
in her heart, that she will not render her- 
self cheap. I never saw a young woman that 
I should have liked so well for your purpose 
(a companion for children) as Sophia. 

But, madam, I think there is, as in flowers 
and flowering shrubs,' something pleasing to 
the eye in a pretty person. I love to look at 
such a one, as I do upon a fine picture, and 
consider her as a credit to her species, when 
goodness joins with beauty. Very often have 
I blamed 
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I blamed that narrowness in some ladies of 
my acquaintance, who make a grace and an 
advantage a punishment of the person so 
adorned. Modesty, humility, complete a cha- 
racter; and are they not to be met with in a 
more amiable, as well as in a less amiable per- 
son ? Not so frequently, say some. Perhaps 
pride and vanity may make such persons 
not rare ; but when we hear of them shall we 
value them for their good qualities because 
they are pretty ? I have known homely men, 
as well as women, very proud and very inso- 
lent. Pride and evil qualities are seated in 
the heart, not in the skin or face. I have 
accounted for the pride of the plain men and 
women, as a consciousness that they are not 
so happy in their persons as some of their 
fellow-creatures, but yet will not give them- 
selves up, and therefore hope to supply by 
arrogance those defects which humility would 
conceal, and induce us to pity; by that means 
making themselves more contemptible by 
their manners, than they are by their persons. 
I remember a young fellow, who had bow 
knees; 
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knees; he wore his coat long to hide the de- 
fect ; he would strut along the streets, his 
cane dangling on a button, and aim at an 
erectness in his neck and person, which called 
upon him every one's attention : and never 
forgave a sister for telling him, that unfor- 
tunately his long coat made his bow knees 
more visible, when he, having, by the help 
of his taylor, concealed them from himself, 
thought nobody else could see them. 

My wife and I are greatly obliged to you, 
Madam, for the kind invitation you give to 
a daughter of mine, in her company to Wels- 
bourn ; but my wife considers Miss Chapone 
as her own child ; she will not be able to part 
with her without regret, and it would break 
her peace, she says, to part with two daugh- 
ters at once; so, as I have written to Mrs. 
Chapone, we must deny our girls that grati- 
fication, for such it would be to any of them. 
Tour faithful and obliged 

humble servant, 

S. Richardson. 
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TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

Dtlville, March l6th t 1752. 
DEAR SIR, 

YOUR last most obliging letter deserves 
my best and quickest thanks, as you put me 
in mind of the agreeable scheme of our join* 
ing in house, coach, &c. I assure you I hope 
to spend much of my time in the sweet re. 
treat of North End, tho' I should have a 
house in London ; your company and the 
country will be powerful attractions, and 
easily draw me from what Is called pleasure 
by the young and gay : this, at my time of 
life, is not extraordinary, but an , agreeable 
friend in the country was what I always pre- 
ferred to a hurry of diversions, even when I 
was thought fit for them and they for me; 
and surely I shall not grow young, and I hope 
not gay now. A fondness for the amuse- 
ments and gaieties of fashionable life in an 
advanced age, seems to me not only con- 
temptible but miserable, tho* I have often 
heard 
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heard people envied for it. I can no more 
wish to have a relish for youthful amuse- 
ments, than I can to envy a child playing 
with a rattle ; for surely every stage of life 
should have its pleasures properly suited to 
it as every sense has. A lady here, who owns 
herself seventy-seven, has lately given a 
sample of this sort of contemptible old age, 
that I think is worthy of your pen to animad- 
vert upon. There was a great entertainment 
made by fifty gentlemen at one of the the- 
atres, of music, dancing, eating and drink- 
ing, and all sorts of gaieties, which cost them 
thirty guineas a piece, and lasted from eight 
in the evening till the same hour the next 
morning; and this evergreen was more soli- 
citous to get a ticket, and to have a fine new 
gown to appear there, than any young bodyj 
and this I have heard her much admired 
for. " Is not she a wonderful woman ? Lord, 
how happy, how charming it is at her time 
of life to be able to relish such an entertain- 
ment, and to be as lively at it aa she could 
have 
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have been at fifteen ! I wish I may have such 
spirits if I live to be old." And such sort 
of praises bestowed on the poor woman, who 
is as deaf as a post, and so can't hear them, 
but answers at cross-purposes, for fear you 
should find out she has one sign of age. 
Now, my good friend, I fancy you could in- 
troduce a scene to shew old age is contemp- 
tible when it is unnatural; and as a fury, I 
think I may call it, for diversions is got into 
all ranks, degrees, and ages, should one not 
endeavour to shame the old, as well as re- 
strain the young ? and shew that one who has 
lived to near fourscore, and has retained all 
the frivolous spirits of fifteen, is to be pitied, 
not envied I I only hint, and leave you to 
enlarge. 

I long extremely to see how you have pro- 
ceeded in your fine design ; for merely to be 
told of a scene between such and such, and 
t£e little incidents of the story, does not sa- 
tisfy me i I want the passions, the scenery. 
You are very humble in desiring help and 
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scenes to be given you. Indeed the manners 
of high and fashionable life consist in a sort 
of routine, as tbe French call it, which varies 
so often, that it must be catched flying. I 
think the present turn is taste, and to give 
you a better notion than my own of it, I will 
transcribe some lines of a letter I had lately 
from Mrs. Montague on that subject. Speak- 
ing of a new farce, " I hear it is a ridicule 
upon taste, which begins to be a very sacred 
subject, it makes the principal merit of a mo- 
dern character ; the cheats of Scapin, or the 
politics of Machiavel are respectable in a 
man of taste. Does a general want courage, 
or a judge integrity, no matter if he has 
taste. Those who build churches or hospitals 
do not desire you should reverence their 
piety or esteem their charity, they wish you 
may approve the architecture of the edifice, 
and observe it is done in taste." So far Mrs. 
Montague. I think taste, I mean this extra- 
vagant admiration for it, would be a very 
proper subject for Sir Charles Grandison to 
expatiate on. 

Since 
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Since I began this letter I have received 
one from Miss Sutton, who tells me she 
spent a most agreeable week at North End; 
but the account she gives me of you does not 
please me. I beg you, in the name of friend- 
ship, to take care of yourself, and don't ap- . 
ply too much to writing; the imaginary Sir 
Charles will not make us amends for the real 
Mr. Richardson. I hope to see you this sum- 
mer, tho* my business is not finished. 

The Dean and Mrs. Delany are very uncer- 
tain whether they shall be able to leave his 
business this year to visit her friends in Eng- 
land, and this makes her very uneasy, and is 
a great mortification to me, that hoped to 
have carried them with me. - She and the 
Dean desire their kindest compliments to you 
and your family. 

I am, with great sincerity, 
your most obliged friend 
and humble servant, 

A. DONNELLAN. 
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TO MRS. DHWES. 

June 21st, 175a. 

J3IOST heartily do I congratulate my dear, 
and good Mrs. Dewes on her recovery, and 
on Mr. Dewes's restored health. . God Al- 
mighty carry you as happily thro' the dis- 
temper so dreaded, especially in the country, 
with which your young family are afflicted. 
In proportion to this dread will be your joy, 
when the affliction is over. 

The good man, alas! I knew not what the 
task was which I undertook. He is grown 
under my hands from a thin gentleman, as I 
designed him, to a gigantic bulk. And there 
are so many things that may be done, and 
said, and written by a common man that 
cannot by a good man, that delicacies arise 
on delicacies. And how should I, a man, a 
very ordinary man, unlearned, all my early 
years employed' to get a mechanic business 
for a livelihood, and not a little sedulous in 
that, touch those subjects as they require,, 
the 
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the scenes, most of them, in high life? I 
have, however, written a great deal, thro' an 
encrease of my nervous malady, and a busi- 
ness that is enough to engage my whole at- 
tention : how well, is another question. But 
if it be likely to disgrace what I have done, 
it will never see the light. Hitherto it has 
not been disapproved of by .some people of 
judgment, who have seen parts of it. And 
this I can say, I borrow not from any body, 
no, not from myself; and, I think, whatever 
it wants, it has variety. 

Miss Sutton is very welt. You have an 
high opinion of her ; but I persuade myself 
that you know not fully her endowments 
and abilities. She is prudent above her years, 
but is too industrious to conceal her talents. 
I too seldom see her. I live in the city; and 
my side of Temple-Bar abounds with nui- 
sances. Miss Sutton would not think so : 
but as her acquaintance are in the upper life, 
that upper life is low enough to despise the 
metropolis, which furnishes them with all 
their beloved luxury : they are building fine 
houses 
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houses out of hogsties, and cow-houses, and 
dog-kennels, in situations which are an hun- 
dred times less eligible than the dirtiest parts 
of Whitechapel, as it seems for no reason* 
but to get as far removed as they can from 
the city. This is taste — and Miss Sutton keep- 
ing- such company generally, they take up 
her time too much for her to think of her 
city friends, tho' she has too much goodness 
to despise them for being so un fashionably 
situated. 

When I have the pleasure of seeing her, I 
will give her your hint, that you seldom hear, 
from her. 

I repeat ' my wishes, dear Madam, for a 
happy issue to your present sufferings and 
apprehensions, and that nothing may happen 
to the end of the long life I wish you both, 
to chequer yours and good Mr. Dewes' com- 
forts, to whom I beg the sincere respects of. 
Madam, 

Your truly affectionate and 
faithful humble servant, 

S. Richardson, 
vol. IV. E TO 
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Ilursdaj Mtruing, gtb Nov. 1 75a. 
DEAR FRIEND, 

JL Have many things to say to yon, but 
your visits are so short, and that morning 
your illness and my pictures too much em- 
ployed us. I want you to assure the Speaker, 
that I think myself greatly honoured by fab 
visit, but that it has left two regrets on my 
mind; one, that I was not at home to receive 
the pleasure of it, and the other, that I do 
not know how properly to acknowledge it, 
but that I should do myself the honour to 
wait on Mrs. Onslow, if I did not fear my 
visit would be troublesome to her. lis 
owing to you, my dear friend, and your par- 
tial character, that I have had this notice 
taken of me by the most respectable man in 
England ; it lies on you to sustain me, and 
we know how you can sustain a character 
that your imagination has formed. 

Now, 
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Now, my dear Sir, I should talk a little of 
the pleasure I have had in reading some of 
your last scenes ; but you, contrary to the 
spirit of all authors, call for correction, not 
praise. I could be much more lavish in the 
latter, through opposition sake, which you 
say we women love; and to draw you out, I 
.generally, when we are together, chuse the 
former. But, my dear Sir, you want me to 
write down the impertinent, and often, per- 
haps, injudicious things I throw out in con- 
versation ; do you consider that I can talk 
twenty times as fast as I can write? nor 
would I, I assure you, stand by every thing 
I say, as I sometimes love to make you laugh 
at my owncxpence; however, I have made 
some little marks in the books 1 had, and as 
you seem to desire to shorten, I have in 
some places thrown out words that I thought 
did not strengthen the sense, &c. &c • 

As to your plan, you know I can never 

<juite come into your notion of a double love, 

tfiough I own you have managed it as well 

e s as 
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as (what shall I Call it?) an unnatural affair 
can be managed; but Clementina has anni- 
hilated Harriot, what will you do to raise ' 
her? Clementina is the heroine, she is' an 
angel ; the poor mortal Harriot will make.no 
figure after an angel, nor would I wish her 
to have Sir Charles Grandison. I. think Sir 
Charles's invitation to the family, except the 
angel, to make him a visit in England, is a 
little cruel ; to tell you fairly, I don't like it.- 
Jeronimo I can bear, but not the father and 
mother. I have but one fault to find ' with 
Sir Charles; and that is, he has no fault, no 
passions; indeed, Sir, you have a charming 
hand at drawing angels, how dare we poor 
mortals converse with you, and let you see 
our weaknesses? Lady G- - is not indeed 
an angel ; I like her mortal spirit 1 very well 
sometimes, but sometimes I think she is too 
much the reverse of her brother; I know I. 
should imagine her ill-natured, and fly from 
such an acquaintance. Her frequent jokes on 
personal defects and infirmities, I think, are 
the 
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the marks of a low mind and genius, and she 
is really too proud of being young and mar- 
ried. Now you will say, I am concerned for 
the old maids — perhaps I am ; who is there 
that does not take part in a general odium cast 
on .his particular country, class, society, &c? 
But seriously, my good Sir,I think the ridicule 
thrown upon old maids has often hurried 
women into wrong and imprudent matches, 
from the fear of being left to that despised 
state, and so has had a bad effect. But do 
you know, that despicable as you think that 
state, 'tis the one I should wish the angelic 
Clementina to live to, without taking refuge 
in a convent ; I cannot bear her marrying. 

I had wrote thus far, when I recollected 
I was writing down my own scattered inco- 
herent thoughts, when I had a new book of 
yours to read ; so down went the pen, and 
I never quitted your book till I finished it, 
(nine o'clock at night). I have run it over 
quick, from my own eagerness, and your de- 
hire of having it soon, and can only say, my 
e 3 dear 
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dear Mr. Richardson, do not marry the an- 
gel Clementina to the hair-brained Count de 
Belvidere ; let her sustain her glorious and un- 
common character} let not the sweet enthu- 
siast, as Sir Charles calls her, sink into a com- 
mon woman. Till I know how this is, I will 
not write a word more : so adieu. Let me 
see you soon — can't you dine with me on 
Saturday ? 

I am your affectionate, 

if you don't vex me, 

A. Don nelx an. 

Aunt Nell's Badger desires to join her com. 
plunents. 
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TO MRS* DILANY. 

March 14/.&, 1753. 

jMoST heartily, dear Madam, I thank you 
for the favour of your remembrance ; and 
for the kind and welcome assurance! you 
give me of your continued esteem. 

God Almighty give an happy issue to the 
soul-harrowing perplexities which you and 
the Dean have so long laboured with, from 
the chicaneries of the law! The disturbance 
given to minds so beneficent, may be said to 
be a public grievance ; as it must have affect- 
ed the Dean in his studies, and his lady in 
those spirits which gave joy to all her ac- 
quaintance. 

We may be said to have Mrs. Desbrough 
—but there is a bar between us — Temple-bar 
— ladies who live near Hill-street, and Berke- 
ley and Grosvenor squares, love not to pass 
e 4 this 
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this bar. They speak of it, as if it were a 
day's journey from them. 

May Sir Charles Grandison answer your 
expectations, when he lays himself at your 
feet ! I have made him relieve one worthy 
family from the oppression of the law. "Were 
he a real character, your merits, Madam, 
would secure to you his friendship. 

You give me great pleasure in the hopes 
of seeing you soon in England, with the. 
Dean. 

Dr. Young has been with me for a few 
days past, attending a play,lbng ago written, 
and the profits of acting of which, accruing 
to the author, he has given to the society for 
propagation of ' the Gospel, as you have no 
doubt heard. 

He rejoiced to hear of your health and for- 
titude, and the Dean's. He most heartily, 
■with me, congratulates you both on the glim- 
mering hope you mention. He greatly pities 
you both, and speaks of the law and lawyers, 
from experience, as you do. He desired me 
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to make you his sincerest compliments, and 
thanks you for the kind regard you profess 
for him. 

I thank you, Madam, for the Dean's opi- 
nion of a certain performance. If the author 
of it has concealed many of the great man's 
virtues, it is pity that some other hand does 
not do justice to so great a name. 

Miss Chapone continues with me.tho' she 
was absent for some months in the summer. 
I gave her your letter. She is a grateful, 
good young creature. Every body loves her. 

As to my own health, I may say with the 
Dean of St. Patrick's, 

That old vertigo in my head, 
Will never leave me till I'm dead. 

I have made yours and the Dean's compli- 
ments to the Bishop of Oxford, and his 
friends, at the deanery, who were exceed- 
ingly rejoiced at the glimmering of hope you 
.mention, and desired their best wishes and 
respects^ 

e 5 Every 
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Every body speaks well of Madam Main- 
tenon's letters. 

Adieu, dear and good Madam! God grant 
to you both all your worthy wishes, prays, 
Madam and reverend Sir, 

Your most faithful and 

obedient servant, 

S. Richardson, 



TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

Bulstrtde, Dtc. ao/£> 1753. 
DEAR SIR, 

1 Have begun a second time with Sir Charles 
Grandison, and assure you, in the main, 1 
am better pleased with it than I was upon the 
first reading it; and yet now and th<*h a 
little objection starts up before me, which 
I think it the part of a friend to communi- 
cate with an honest openness. I was offended 
with three words, /«r, fgAr,-and ttare, to 
which I am sure I shall never be reconciled, 
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at least from the mouth of a fair lady, as 
they are there used. 

I have another objection, of more conse- 
quence, and it is the only one I can re- 
member. You put the defence of learning is 
the mouth of a fool, and it succeeds accord- 
ingly. I am far from blaming your ridicule 
of pedantry. Harriet very properly exposes 
it, with a great deal of wit and good tense. 
But she, who had been so well instructed by 
her grandfather, a man of learning, should, 
methinks, have found something in defence 
of it, wherewith to have finished the dispute. 
Tour quotation from Burnet does no ho- 
nour to your cause. He was no man of 
learning ; nor did I ever hear of any one 
of his nation that was so esteemed. The 
gentry of them have a more general tincture 
of literature than those perhaps of any other 
country: but none of them have been num- 
bered among what the world deemed greatly 
learned. 

If or is Mr. Locke's authority of much more 

weight in the point before us. He was a 

■ 6 clear- 
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clear-headed min, but very far from being 
a master of polite literature. And I, indeed, 
think him exceptionable, even in his princi- 
ples of right reasoning, -as Well as those of his 
philosophy, in which you find him censured 
in my discourse upon the Immortality of the 
Soul, now, I presume, in your hands. 

It is true, you have made some amends for 
the disgrace cast upon learning, by the sub- 
sequent defence of it from Sir Charles Gran* 
dison; but I fear tbe learned world will not 
think it quite satisfactory. And it is certain, 
that the arguments from the lights of reli- 
gion are quite against you, because they are all 
derived to us from the learned, and must be 
perpetually supported by them, and diffused 
from them. ' 

The freedom I here take, indeed, is (and I 
hope will be thought so) the best proof of 
.that sincere affection and esteem wherewith 
I am, dear Sir, 

Ypur faithful friend, and 

most obedient humble servant, 

Pat. Dei^any. 
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TO MRS. DELANY. 

Jam 29*^1754. 

.M.OST heartily do I congratulate my dear 
and good Mrs. Delany, the Dean, and Miss 
Chapone, on their safe arrival at charming 
Delvilte, after so blustering a passage. Well 
might the young lady behave with magnani- 
mity. Had she not as much reason to rely 
on the care of Providence as Caesar on his 
fortunes, when he encouraged the Egyptian 
boatman in a like storm ? Were not the Dean 
of Downe and his excellent lady in the same 
vessel with her ? But as one evil lessens the 
dread.of another, I have had it whispered to 
me, that the dear girl was so agitated with 
the sea-sickness, that she could not spare a 
moment for the apprehension of another, 
though greater danger. The moat celebrated 
heroes have often owed to accident their fame 
for magnanimity and generalship. You and 
the Dean can give - instances of this from 
: story, 
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story, ancient and modern. Yet would I 
not detract from the merits of our young 
friend. I have on some occasions seen traces 
of heroineship in her. Have I not been pre- 
sent when, on an argument with her bro- 
ther, so dearly beloved by her, in exaltation 
(it was more than in defence) of her sex, she 
has both scolded and wept in the same mo- 
ment ? An amiable mixture in a lady, that 
promises magnanimity and victory when 
called to the occasion. ' 

I rejoice with you, Madam, on the high 
and deserved approbation that the Observa- 
tions, &c. meets with in Dublin. Those who 
have seen the piece here as highly commend 
it, as do its readers with you. But the printer 
has been twice with me, to lament that it is 
too little inquired after* people supposing it 
to be the production of some bookseller's 
author, and this owing, as he believes, to the 
expectation that has been given by advertise- 
ment of Mr. Dean Swift's book. I have de- 
sired, empty as the town is, that it may be 
kept 
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kept advertised in the public papers. It wants 
only to be known ; and 1 have talked of it 
occasionally to talkers. 
- The secret, as to the author, is extremely 
well kept. But there are who give it to the 
Dean of Downe, because of his known inti- 
macy with the Dean of St. Patrick's, and of 
the genteel spirit preserved in it. Our dear 
friend, Mrs. DonneUan, to whom I lent the 
borrowed sheets, told me, that were it not 
for a few passages in them, which she thought 
wanted the accuracy of the Dean of Downe, 
she should have concluded it to be his. She 
was greatly pleased with it, and particularly 
with the impartial spirit preserved in it. 
, I am confident that the Observations must 
be extremely approved, -when known and 
read. But yet, from Ireland, I expect the 
greatest demand : for Swift is not so much 
a favourite with or as with the Irish. The 
men of wit and taste will always admire 
him, and in every country — but they are 
few. 

Mrs. 
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. Mrs. Donnellan owned herself much better 
in health than she had been for some time 
while with us at North End. (It is South 
End from Hampstead and Highgate, only 
North from the mother church, that of Ful- 
ham, to which that of Hampstead is but a. 
chapel.) She, therefore, having tender lungs, 
as supposed, has removed from the balmy 
air around us, as the late ever-to-be respected 
owner of the now Lord Hillsborough*s house 
near us thought it, to the brisker air of 
Hampstead. I did myself the honour to dine 
with her there, at her particular invitation, 
yesterday. The weather had not been pro- 
pitious— she complained— I chid her for her 
removal. But these single ladies — Upon my 
word, Madam, I do think it is not so very 
much amiss sometimes, that control -^-but 
no more on this subject. I will only add, 
tthat she rejoices in her prospects, variegated 
with hill and dale. They are certainly .fine. 
But she was forced to hide herself from them, 
by hurrying within doors at one time, and 
from 
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from the windows at another, while she was 
pointing at those prospects to me, by way of 
preference to poor North End. But I hope, 
since she is gone from u$, that theMidsurnmer 
season will, at last, take place even at Hamp- 
stead, and make the air of it at that place as 
soft in July, as that of our South End in 
April. I think there is near that difference, 
except she had chosen her situation under 
the hills in Pond-street, which is preferred 
generally by those who love Hampstead, yet 
cannot bear the keen air of the hills. 

Dr. Young is another uncontrollable, 
therefore unaccountable. He had been in 
town, somewhere behind the Royal Ex- 
change, for three weeks, without letting me 
know a syllable of the matter till the very 
day that, ready booted, (Friday, last week) he 
called in Salisbury-court, leaving word (I was 
out) that he was very desirous of seeing-me 
at Wellwyn. I wish that he is not concerned 
in some plot, by this his privacy to one of his 
sincerest friends. He is an absent man, you 
know. 
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know, Madam, and if he be in a plot, it will 
not be long a secret. Of this, we may be 
sure, it will not be against the state. 
Your mast obliged 

and faithful humble servant, 

S. Richardson. 



TO MR. RICHARDSON. 



DelvUIe, July %otb, 17J4. 

X Am much obliged to my good friend for 
his most welcome letter, and kind congratu- 
lation* on oar arrival at Delville, which is at 
this moment in all its pride of sweetness. 
Delville is a fair emblem of true friendships — 
there is shade and shelter for various seasons, 
and sweet repose and refreshment when wea- 
ried with the toils of the world. My Sally 
says you are very sly; she does not altogether 
deny the charge of the scolding and weeping 
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scene. I saw her very near in the same con- 
dition on a word being offered in justification 
of part of Mr. Faulkner's most scandalous 
behaviour ; her cheeks flushed, her eyes glis- 
tened; and if great justice had not been done 
at the same time to the excellent author of 
the excellent Sir Charles Grandison, I don't 
know what mischief might have ensued. Sir 
Charles is the reconciler of all differences. 

I am very sorry Mrs. Donnellan was not 
controllable in the point of going into the . 
sharp air of Hampstead, for which I doubt 
she has suffered. Tour dash after control is 
a challenge ; I turn you over to the single 
ladies, they, are numerous enough, and Some, 
I am sure, (particularly of your acquaintance) 
able enough to defend their own cause. 

I am glad you find a man can be an uncon- 
trollable creature, as well as a woman. But 
who would not grieve that Dr. Young, &c? 
But why should I grieve about him? had he 
a tenth part of the value for me that I have 
for him, I should have seen him (tho* only in 
his 
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his boots) whilst I was in England : the surest 
revenge I can think of, is to make him a visit 
•at Wellwyn. If you go you will do an im- 
moral thing— reward where you ought to 
punish, and contrary to your usual dealings. 
A little more patience, I have not done 
with you yet. I have this day written to my 
dear Mrs. Donnellan ; I must condemn her, 
tho' I am loth, for going to that ugly Hamp- 
8tead, I have never loved it since. Clarissa suf- 
fered such persecution there. The next time 
you write, I beg you wiD mention particu- 
larly Miss Mulso and MissPrescot; it is im- 
possible to know them, and be indifferent 
•about them j there is not a seat in my garden 
unacquainted with their names. The Dean 
and Sally say, in that particular they are as 
much concerned as I am — I can't deny it; 
And now I have done my worst by you for 
this present writing, and only detain you to 
assure you I am, good Sir, 

Your obliged and faithful 

humble servant, 

M. Del any. 
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TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

Wthbourn, March 21, 175$. 

AjlOW unworthy do I appear (and in ap- 
pearance only I hope) of the kind remem- 
brance of my good Mr. Richardson, which 
made me happy last Sunday? How much' 
do 1 wish to h»ve those most truly useful 
and excellent sentiments engravca in my 
heart. 1 have sent the valuable book to my 
Lady A. Coventry, being always happy to 
give her any pleasure in my. power, with one 
of the letters to the clergyman, who made 
objections some few others have done, which 
are fully answered. I am always glad to 
hear the few objections that have or can be 
made, or imagined, to Pamela, Clarissa, or. 
Grandison, as it obliges the excellent author. 
to give us more of his thoughts ; and more 
and more we are wishing and desiring to 
have, notwithstanding the treasure he has. 
already furnished us with. My dear god- 
daughter 
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daughter left me on Monday ; her heart is 
full of gratitude and true affection for you, 
dear Sir, and all your family, which strongly 
appeared in her sensible and glistening eyes, 
whenever we talked of you ; and how often 
that was you must reckon by the days (I 
may say hours) that we have been together. 
That she has mot wrote oftener I must take 
upon myself; her time has been greatly taken 
up in kindly assisting me in working, and 
the care of my daughter, my household 
affairs lying more upon my hands than usual, 
from the illness of my housekeeper, and the 
desertion of Charlotte ; the pretty innocent 
Charlotte, who would have thought her 
destitute of love and gratitude? whom I 
looked upon as quite settled in my family, 
and often considered of her future advan- 
tage, though her present profits were not 
as great as I find she expected ; but they 
should have been more had she expressed 
the least uneasiness, .which she never did 
Alas I where shall we find Pamela ? I have 
bred 
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bred up two young women, and engaged 
with others : interest and low thoughts en- 
grossed them all j but I will not be discou- 
raged where I have the least hope of doing 
good. 

Mr. Dewes joins in my best wishes to you, 
Mrs. Richardson, and all your family, but 
particularly our friend Miss Patty, for whom 
all my house have true affection ; and if she 
liked Welsbourn well enough to make us 
another visit, we shall always be sincerely 
glad to see her : but I hope to talk over this. 
and many other things with you soon, which 
will be an inexpressible satisfaction to, 

Sir, your most faithful, 

and obliged humble servant, 

A. Dewev. 
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TO MR. RICHARDSON. 



Wekbmtrn, May 31, 175 J. 

1 Think I must chide my good Mr. Richard- 
son for running away the last morning I had 
the pleasure of seeing him, without letting 
me speak to him again : he may aliedge I 
left him j but while Mr. M. was relating that: 
tedious story (with which I knew I should 
be tired about Warwickshire^, I could not en- 
joy the brighter, more desirable thoughts 
aud words of our truly valued friend ; I 
therefore went up stairs to a poor tradesman- 
that had been waiting an hour for me, and 
to my great mortification, when I came down, 
found yOu were gone. 

It is a great satisfaction to me that I have 
seen your agreeable house at Parson's Green, 
for now I can visit you in imagination, see 
all the entertaining employments of your 
happy, worthy family, and observe the~joy 
that sparkles in their eyes when approved 
of 
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of by their most excellent parents; and I 
can know the just and ingenious sentiments 
of the young recluse, without offending her 
too great modesty and reserve. I own I 
wish to be better acquainted with Miss 
Nancy, for never did eyes discover more 
sensibility and sweetness than her's do. My 
spirits sink at the thoughts of my sister's 
leaving England soon ; I shall have very 
little more of her company before she goes ; 
it is very Kttle of her conversation I now en- 
joy, to what I was blessed with before one of 
the fairest flowers of this kingdom was trans- 
planted to a foreign soil. It makes me look 
more strongly to that happy place where 
there will be no separation of friends, in 
which sentiment Dr. Young so charmingly 
strengthens us, when he says, " What a poor 
" broken embrace, what a sad fragment of 
" friendship is that which ends at the grave." 

I hope your neighbour at Fulham is well. 
I wish I could command- some of her talents, 
to make this letter worth your reading; and 

vol. iv. f considering 
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considering you in the high and revered cha- 
racter of the author of Sir Charles Grandi- 
son, Sec. I could not venture to write at all ; 
but recollecting the kind condescension that 
makes you excuse the low capacities of all 
you converse with, I cannot resist the pleasure 
it is to me to acknowledge myself, dear Sir, 
Tour faithful friend, 

and obliged humble servant, 

A. Dewes. 



TO MRS. DEWES. 



London, June %, 175 c- 

Y? OULD my dear Mrs. Dewes chide me 
for my unhappiness in not having an oppor- 
tunity, tho' in the same house with her, of 
taking leave of her on her setting out for 
Warwickshire ? The gentleman, with his 
long story, kept me longer than I could have 
stayed with convenience. I told you, Ma- 
dam, 
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dam, that I was obliged soon to go. Tour 
dear sister was charmingly employed with her 
pencil; and after I had stayed a good while, 
and you did not return, I desired my com- 
pliments and best wishes to you. The dear 
lady was too much engaged to offer to send 
up to you j I concluded you were busy, and 
went away reluctantly, at not having an op- 
portunity to take my leave of you. I say not 
this to lay the least blame on your excellent 
sister, but to exculpate myself. 

I hoped, dear Madam, to have had the 
pleasure of a whole day at Parson 's-Green, 
with the most respectable party you men- 
tion as having designed me that favour. 
But had you and they been in town a twelve- 
month, it would, I see, have been very diffi- 
cult to have obtained that favour. I never 
knew ladies so much engaged as the two 
worthy sisters I have in my eye and in my 
heart : no great wonder, so universally be- 
loved and esteemed as they are. But I, who 
have not my time so much at command as I 
f 2 could 
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could wish, never attempted a visit to either 
of you, that I could be quite easy and free, 
because of those hurries and engagements in 
which (if at borne) I always found you both 
(ever desirous to oblige your friends) shall I, 
for want of a better word, say turmoiled? 
And altho* my vanity would not allow me to 
think my visits quite undesirable (tho* they 
always had the appearance to me of being un- 
seasonable) I trod the ground back from you- 
with more pleasure than I approached you, 
greatly as I respected you both, because I as- 
sured myself I left you more free to pursue 
your pre-engagements. I hardly ever wished 
to enjoy a pleasure that was to be a pain to 
my friends. 

But tell me, Madam, was the steady, the 
serene, Mr. Dewes always so hurried? Did- 
not his business lead him once near Salisbury- 
court, in these two last visits to town ? I 
call not this good gentleman steady and- 
serene, in opposition to the characters of 
ladies so dear to me ; they would be entitled 
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to the same distinctions, were it possible for 
the general admiration which they so deserv- 
edly attract, to allow them to be the mis* 
tresses of their own time. But thus far I 
can account for Mr. Dewes : he was not so 
long in town either time as you ladies were; 
and then it is impossible, that the- hurries' of 
ladies so much admired and engaged, should 
not in some measure communicate them- 
selves to all who have the honour and happi- 
ness of connections with them— even, as I 
have seen, to the very servants. 

It cannot be so at WeUbourn and DelvUle. 
Would to heaven that I could have the hap* 
piness of attending you in turn at those 
places ! I would be glad to compound for the 
power of being able to look in upon you at 
Welsbourn, when the Dean, and his lady, 
and Miss Mulso, and Miss Prescot, shall be 
with you, tho* it were but for one hour, at 
your tea-table. 

You do my Nancy great honour, in wish- 
ing to have been better acquainted with her; 
f 3 she 
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she Is, indeed, a good girl, and I hope not 
entirely unworthy of the distinction where- 
with you arid Dr. Delany favoured her : 
he had the goodness to be pleased with her. 
She has more ear than tongue. I wish she 
would be a little less reserved, when she finds 
herself called upon, and encouraged; but it 
is a fault on the right side in young people. 
There is a time, it is that of yeuth, for trea- 
suring up knowledge, in order the. more 
freely, when at maturity, to pour it forth to 
their juniors. Pride, conceit, pertness, will 
be best kept down by shutting the mouth 
and opening the ears, and the character of 
such a person will be continually establishing 
itself, till it arrives at its shining time, if 
ever it can shine. How much more credi- 
■ table is it to a young woman, to have it said, 
that she talks too little, than that she prates 
too much ? I, who observe upon the natural 
tempers of my children, can see, that Nancy* 
with all her silent meekness, wants not a 
consciousness, that she is somewhat more 
than 
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than a quite common girl, and if she were 
to give way to this consciousness, perhaps 
her character would not be advantaged by it. 
Besides, is not knowledge obtained by hear- 
ing rather than by speaking ? What we 
know, we know. Another may be informed 
of our sentiments ; we should not therefore, 
at a proper age, be too reserved — and wc 
may be flint and steel to each other : but 
still the ductile mind will seek to improve 
itself by the observations and sentiments of 
its friend, the rather, as no two persons think 
exactly alike upon even the same subject. 
Yet reserve, upon proper calls, from proper 
persons, is a fault ; but, as I said, a fault on 
the right side, especially in so forward an age 
as that in which we live. But no more on 
a subject so grave, and so relative to a child 
of my own. 

How sensibly, how justly do you regret 
that you shall have but a short visit from 
your excellent sister and the Dean, in the ap- 
proaching one they will make at Welsbourn. 
But if you were always to live upon one spot, 
M tho* 
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tho' your satisfaction might be greater, yet 
your joys would be less. The most exqui- 
site of our joys, respecting this life, arise from 
these hopes, and the meetings which con- 
summate them, and which could not be so 
exquisite, but for the previous absence. Af- 
ter a few hours presence we can go on more 
sedately, in telling each other what has hap- 
pened to each in absence, and can, after a lit- 
tle while, make what has happened to more 
distant friends, their virtues or their follies, 
the subject of our entertainment, and pro- 
bably necessary helps to discourse; when, per- 
haps, before the meeting, we imagined we 
could talk for ever on the most tender sub- 
jects, without suffering the intervention of 
more indifferent ones for an hour in a week. 
" One of the fairest flowers of this king- 
dom transplanted to a foreign soil !" How ■ 
prettily is your regret expressed ! " One of 
the fairest flowers in this kingdom" — how 
justly ! But 

Shall nought but thistles in one climate grow ? 
And, intermingling, no sweet roses blow. 

Is 
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Is there any climate in which this trans- 
planted flower would not bloom and flourish, 
and which it would not adorn ? And ought 
we to call that % foreign soil -which is so near 
us, that it is united to us by a few hours 
sail, and which is under the dominion of the 
same prince, and, as may be said, governed 
by the sam^ laws ? 

I am, Madam, 

Tour most faithful and 
affectionate humble servant, 

S. Richardson. 



TO MR RICHARDSON. 



Wehbourn, Nov. 2jrfA, 175$, 

JriOW shall I plead my cause, when you, 
my judge, already have condemned me?" 

If 1 say the reason of being so long without 

answering the favour of my good Mr. Rich, 

15 ardson's 
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ardson's last letter, is a constant hurry of 
.company, and moving from home to Chel- 
tenham, from thence to Bath, you will not 
allow my plea, as you are so severe (may I 
not say cruelly severe?) upon two friends who 
value and esteem you so much, and who 
would willingly give up any, or all the hurries 
you ever saw them in, to enjoy the benefit 
and pleasure of your company; but the cus- 
tom- and fashion of the world must, in some 
degree, be complied with, and where there is 
an extensive alliance, and large acquaintance, 
every one will claim some part of our time 
and friendship : and need I put the candid, 
the humane Mr. Richardson, in mind, that 
six weeks only past in London, once in two 
or three years, must unavoidably be attended 
with a multiplicity of affairs, even of real 
business, besides what form and civility oc- 
casion. And can you really think your visits- 
ever unseasonable ? They were not only a de- 
light, but a distinction, as " the friendship 
of a good man (and such a man) is a credit 
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to every one whom he honours with it ;**. 
therefore, our vanity, as well as taste (if we 
have any) must be gratified by those visits 
you are so unkind to think troublesome, and 
from which you returned with more pleasure than 
you went. But I hope I need not say much 
more upon this subject (which has given me 
real concern), and that you will allow, that 
my good friend has not considered it with his 
usual candour, and will give me the satisfac- 
tion of knowing soon, that he does the jus- 
tice to my friendship it deserves — and I must 
add, my judgment and taste also, for you 
have arraigned botJi j and tho* in many cases 
they may be called in question, in this they 
cannot. I will bring my steady, my sedate 
Mr. Dewes to witness for me, how much I 
value and admire every thought,' word, and 
work, of Mr. Richardson's; and must also 
answer for Mr. Dewes's esteem, however he 
was hindered shewing of it, in visiting all the 
good and worthy family in Salisbury-court. 
What you say of the sweetly, modest, and 
1 6 engaging 
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engaging Miss Nancy, and of young people's 
silence and diffidence, may be in a great de- 
gree true; but I should imagine, that with- 
out giving their own sentiments, and speak- 
ing their opinion upon proper occasions, 
neither themselves or friends can know whe- 
ther they apprehend and judge rightly of 
what they hear; for, I suppose, information 
must be acquired by speaking as well as hear- 
ing; tho* 1 would not for the world have 
my daughter pert, and her great liveliness of 
spirits gives me fears, and will" make me con- 
sider much upon that point, in which, as 
well as every other, I shall always rejoice to 
receive your opinion and sentiments. 

By the time you receive this, you will have 
seen (I hope) your grateful and affectionate 
daughter, Sally Chapone, who was overjoyed 
at the thoughts of seeing your truly loved 
and honoured family. Nothing can be so 
great a consolation to her, in her late heavy 
affliction, which she bore lake a Christian, 
tho' she felt .it as- the tenderest sister and 
friend. 
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friend. She will give you some account of 
my late steps and adventures, which 1 cannot 
be so unreasonable to mention now, having 
made this letter so unreasonably long already. 
I hope my sister will soon have the pleasure 
of seeing you. I never shewed her your last 
letter. I hope you will recant to me part of 
it, to satisfy, 

Dear Sir, 
Your most faithful and 

obliged humble servant, 

A. Dewes. 

I made a little acquaintance with Mrs. 
Fielding — like her very much— believe she 
would be a charming winter companion — 
and wish for her to be a Mrs. Teachum to 
Mary. I beg my kind wishes to her. 
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TO MRS. DEWES. 



London, Dec. ijtb, 1756. 

J. Attempted not tp write to' my dear and 
good Mrs. Dewes, who, the last summer, was 
so much from her sweet Welibourn, till I 
knew she was returned and settled, for I pre- 
sumptuously hoped for the favour she has 
now done me : most cordially do I now 
thank you for it. 

I rejoice to hear of the health and welfare 
of all your family^ and hope that your sum- 
mer excursions 'have been of service to your 
own. It must have been so — for was not 
much of your time past with the excellent 
sister of your mind ? 

I believe MissM., Miss P., and that more 
than agreeable set of friends, and we, love 
one another as welt as ever ; I can answer, I 
am sure, for our side ; but we meet not neaf 
-so often as we used to do. The pen and ink 
seems 
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seems to have furnished the cement of our 
more intimate friendship ; and that being 
over with me, as to writing any more for the 
public, the occasion of the endearment ceases. 
If this be not the cause of the distance, I 
know not to what to impute it, for I, and all 
mine, love them dearly ; and whenever we 
see them, let them know that we do. But I 
will, next time I have the pleasure of seeing 
them, which I hope will be soon, acquaint 
them with your kind regards. 

Miss Sutton-, you say, intends to stay in 
Norfolk till March nest. Then, I suppose, 
to come to town for the summer. How un- 
accountable are young ladies, who have not 
the blessing of a controllings or perhaps it 
would be better said, of ^persuading husband! 

You see, Madam, that I have owned the 
laying down of my pen. Advanced years, 
increasing infirmities, my domestic concerns, 
call upon me to quit it. And have I not 
written a monstrous quantity ; nineteen or 
twenty dose written volumes ? And for 
what ? 
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wh?t? To propagate, instead of virtue, theft, 
robbery, and abuse, from the wild Irish, and 
to be forced to defend a property all my own; 
that is to say, neither a compilation, nor bor- 
rowed from any body. Good people may 
approve the morality of my writings. But 
good people want not such for themselves t 
and what bad ones have they converted ? ' 

Dr. Young is very well. He is about to 
give the world a collection of his works, at 
the entreaty of booksellers, who have a pro- 
perty in them, in four twelves volumes. His 
Love of Fame, the universal passion, if the 
world were to be cured of its follies by Sa- 
tires would be read to good purpose. 

We have at present a very sick family at 
Parson's -Green, which is likely to detain 
Us there longer than usual ; two dear 
friends, a worthy Mr. Edwards, who came 
to us as a guest for a few weeks, and good 
Miss Dutton, who are but too likely to 
breathe their last there, and ■ perhaps in a few 
weeks, if not days.' My wife (God reward 
the 
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the dear creature for all her tender and sis- 
terly tegards to her two suffering friends) 
has got a bad cold. Sally, our youngest girl, 
is confined with a rheumatic disorder. Suky, 
our niece, has been some days in the same 
way. Two nurses, and the daughter of one 
of them, besides Mr. Edwards's tender ser- 
vant, in the house. But why do I trouble 
you with so melancholy a detail ? 

Our Nancy, of whose health you so kindly 
enquire, has been for some months with a 
most excellent lady, and I think one of the 
most perfect women, as a Christian, an eco- 
nomist, a wife, mother, mistress, friend, and 
neighbour, that I know and have heard of, 
.a Mrs. Watts, of Westhamber, in Somerset- 
shire, who is very fond of the good girl; 
she will winter with her i and I bless God, 
she is better in health than slie has been for 
some years past: we are delighted with the 
advantages she will most probably reap from 
such an exemplary lady. 

Repeatedly I beg blessings on you and 
yours. 
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yours. My wife, and all mine* join with me 
in best respects to good Mr. Dcwcs and you. 
I am, Madam, 
Tour faithful and affectionate 

humble servant, 
S. Richardson. 



TO MR. RICHARDSON. 



Mount Panther, Aug. 19/A, 1751. 

A. OUR friends here, good Sir, are truly 
touched with the very indifferent account 
you give of your own health and Miss Rich- 
ardson's; our dear Sally is in great distress 
about you, and we all endeavour to persuade 
one another th^t the next account will be 
better; our very affectionate wishes attend 
you that they may, with our kindest to all. 

No one that has had the pleasure of a par- 
ticular correspondence with Mr. Richardson, 
can 
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can give it up without regret; such a mark 
.of your friendship, and such an opportunity 
of improvement are too valuable, not to la- 
ment the loss of them. 

We had a very pleasant journey to this 
place. Miss Chapone's surprise at some of 
the wild parts we past through, and her 
quick observation of all the pretty scenes, 
was very entertaining to us. I think it is 
impossible to travel any way in Ireland, and 
observe how very pretty the face of nature 
is, without grieving it should not be more 
improved. The hospitality that reigns here, 
would persuade any stranger that it was im- 
possible it should be supported without the 
country's having every advantage that could 
contribute towards it ; but indeed that is not 
the case, tho* I hope it will be, as there are 
gentlemen in this neighbourhood who seem 
determined to do that justice to their coun- 
try which hath been so long neglected. I 
must leave it to your judgment to have my 
enamelled pictures advertised as often as you 
think 
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think necessary. I hope your neighbour, 
Mrs. Donndlan, is better t ^< Ln when I left her. 
After the blessing I hare received in the hap- 
py conclusion of our law-suit, I- ought not 
to repine at any thing : but I cannot think 
of the distance between me and some very 
dear friends, without feeling a pang like that 
of parting. I run on, without considering 
.that nothing can be worse for bad nerves 
than a very dull letter. It is your own fault 
— -why did you encourage me ? Pray let me 
know how Dr. Young does, and where he is, 
and be so good to tell him my constant good 
wishes attend him* 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obliged 

and faithful humble servant, 

M. Delany. 
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TO MRS. DELANY. 

Londcn, Sift, lltb, 1758. 

Thank you, dear Madam, I thank the 
Dean, and my dear Miss Chapone, for your 
kind solicitude and good wishes for my 
health. My appetite, which had left me, 
seems half inclined to return; and would re- 
freshing rest befriend me, which It has not 
done for many months, perhaps these para- 
lytic tremors, which have greatly increased 
upon me, would abate, and now and then 
enable me to hold a pen, on my promise to 
it not to trespass upon it so immoderately as 
formerly. But however that be, let patience 
and resignation be all my prayer. 

I have a high notion of the natural beau* 
ties and advantages of Ireland, and should 
have been delighted, I am sure, had I been 
present, with Miss Chapone' s observations and 
agreeable surprise at what she beheld as she 
travelled 
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travelled from sweet Delville to the more sa- 
vage sounding Mount Panther. I rejoice to 
hear of the spirit of improvement that has 
gone out in a land so very capable of it. I 
wish English politics would — But who knows 
what a spirit may arise ? O that we and you 
were more one people than we are ! 

Dr. Young is finely recovered, and, if I 
guess right, will one day oblige the world 
with a small piece on Original Writing and 
Writers. I will be careful to mention to him 
your kind enquiries after his health, and 
your good wishes. He is at Wellwyn. 

I can very easily account for your friendly 
and benevolent sensation, like that of parting, 
which the distance from those you love gives 
you. But this sensation will always attend 
you wherever you go ; and it ought, since 
every body that knows Mrs. Delany equally 
loves and admires her; and she cannot but 
be grateful. God be praised for the righteous 
decision which has made all your journey- 
ings, your visits, your reflections happy ! 

But 
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But what see I in the next passage ? Can 
it be Mrs. Delany? I do not hold it excusable 
to make ladies blush. But let me try to 
transcribe it, in . hopes of some such effect 
from it. u I run on (says somebody) with- 
out considering, that nothing can be worse 
for bad nerves than a very dull letter. It Is 
your own fault — why did you encourage 
me ?'* Let me hasten to a conclusion, since I 
may, more justly, fear the length of mine ; 
thank you, Madam, for your hint. My re- 
spectful compliments to the Dean, to Miss 
Chapone, to your dear self, and conclude me, 

Madam, 

Tour most faithful and 

obedient servant, 

S. Richardson. 
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TO MISS SUTTON. 



jfugiat 20, 1750. 

MOST heartily do I thank good Miss 
Sutton for the honour she has done me, I 
hope not uncheerfuUy done me; because, if 
so, and were I to know it, I should hardly 
be able to forgive myself for my earnestness 
to obtain the favour. 

You attribute indeed your reluctance to dif- 
fidence only, and this gives me some ease ; but 
with how little reason do you make that plea. 

You are not, nor ever will, I hope, be called 
to half the occasions that Clarissa had to shew 
her reasoning powers; nor could you be a 
Miss Howe, I am sure, who shines from a 
foil, and seldom does without one. True 
genius wants not one to set itself off. Miss 
Howe, though I love her dearly, dazzles most 
when she takes liberties she should not take; 
and 
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and neither her lover, nor my mother, escapes 
her, when the vein is opened. Miss Howe 
is a true modern wit, who thinks it not ne- 
cessary, when it carries the keenest edge, to 
retain discretion in its service. 

But, Madam, when you love writing as 
well as Clarissa and Miss Howe loved it; 
when you have been long fond of taking 
every occasion that offers to communicate 
your thoughts to an absent friend, your dif- 
fidence will lessen ; but when, as is apparent, 
you are blessed with the talent, yet decline 
the pen, because you will not cultivate that 
talent, what shall we say to that ? 

Your dear and good friend, who has so 
many opportunities of knowing your attain- 
ments and excellencies, must have often told 
you (I am sure of it, from the single speci- 
men before me) how little occasion you have 
for diffidence. Still less have you occasion 
for it in doing me the honour of your cor- 
respondence, as I am one of the plainest and 
least accurate persons that ever took Dp a 
• vol. iv. o pen, 
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pen, and who have nothing but heart to re- 
commend me;' and, when I follow not ray 
correspondent's lead, write whatever, at the 
moment, comes uppermost, trusting to that 
heart, and regarding not head. Witness the 
present writing, and what I have had the 
honour to write to your dear friend. 

1 should not despair of considerable aids 
from a young lady of your qualifications and 
genius, were I to have leisure and health to 
pursue the subjects I am so urgently desired 
by many persons to pursue. Admirably do 
you observe "that defects strike, and are 
easily remarked, when it is not easy to draw 
perfections ; and that a tolerable critic may 
make but an indifferent author." But I will 
not allow that Miss Sutton, who is in die 
polite world, and has moreover a solidity of 
mind, that few of her sex are possessed with 
at twice her age, shall class herself with those 
women who are accused of not knowing 
their own minds; nor will I, Madam, easily 
allow, that this is a characteristic of the sex. 
Ladies 
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Ladies who too readily give up te a generrf 
reflection upon their sex, encourage raUersof 
our* who have not perhaps one signal virtue 
to distinguish themselves by, and who- have 
as little steadiness as the moat unsteady of 

. the sex they are so UL-raarmeredly free with. 
You. must not, Madam, therefore be a suf- 
ferer for your modesty.; and I am sure of 
this, that though your natural diffidence wiU 
not let you tell me what you would have the 
agreeable man be in every light, yet you ean 
tell me what you would not have him to be 
in any, and every thing you give will be 
worthy of observation. 

You are very good in enquiring after my 
liute gkl. She is much as she was; but I have 
lost a brother, a good-natured, not unworthy, 
but not happy man, who has left six children, 
five of them girls, only one of which is provid- 
ed for, and at present am engaged in sharing 
with another brother the care of the five. I 

. mention this, because my wax might give so 

kind an enquirist a curiosity to know whe- 

g 2 ther 
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ther the losing of the little girl she'had seen 
gave occasion for it. 

May you be as happy, Madam, as I wish 
you to bej you will then be very happy. 
What a charming circumstance it is, I often 
say to young unmarried ladies, that they 
have, morally speaking, their happiness in 
their own power. Blessed with such a com- 
panion, friend, adviser,as Mrs.Donneuan, and 
with such fine qualities as your own, you 
must be happy, which Heaven grant to the 
wishes of, 

Madam, 

Your greatly obliged 
and most obedient servant, 
S. Richardson. 
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TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

September 2J, 1 750. 

SIR, • 

J. HOUGH you say many obliging things 
to encourage me, I think I know you and 
myself too well not to have some degree of 
fear in writing to you, from which your less 
regarding the head than the heart does not 
relieve me j for the best quality I am con- 
scious of in mine, sincerity, constrains me to 
own, that I more dread your censure for 
want of delicacy in my- sentiments them- 
selves, than in the manner of expressing 
them ; a fault that surely must appear unpar- 
donable to you, and gready lower your opi- 
nion of the person guilty of it ; and I would 
therefore fain avoid betraying it, as I may do 
in treating of the subject proposed. 

But I find I shall be insensibly drawn in 

by my desire to comply with yours, to go 

o 3 farther 
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farther than I intended, and confess that I 
believe (as Mrs. Donnellan has already with 
her usual judiciousness remarked) the idea 
of a perfect man has been greatly defaced by 
the scarcity of examples in these later ages; 
and that the improbability of making them 
good, has induced the ladies to contract their 
pretensions too much. I don't doubt but if 
they could be aD brought to join in the de- 
sign, a reformation might in some measure 
be effected; and no method is more likely to 
persuade, than convincing them by such ar- 
guments as in Clarissa, how conducive it 
would be to their happiness; but then, in 
the mean time, each particular is apt to think 
she can do nothing alone towards stemming 
the torrent, and so they suffer themselves to 
be borne away by it. 

I acknowledge I was too ready to accuse 
the whole sex, by way of excusing myself; 
but even that motive should not have pre- 
vailed on me to do it to any body less a 
friend to us; and your observations on the 
ill 
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in consequences of the practice confirm my 
resolution against it, and have given me a 
hint, that one indispensable qualification of a 
gentleman is, a freedom from those unrea- 
sonable and impertinent notions some men 
affect to have of women in general. 

Aman who pretends to exempt one woman 
on account of some extraordinary perfec- 
tions, if he once comes to think less highly 
of them, will, to punish her for the imagined 
imposition, have a worse opinion of her than 
of any other. 

You suppose very rightly, that the colour 
of your seal might alarm me, and I was glad 
to be informed of the occasion of it ; which, 
though I heartily condole with you on it, 
does not give me the concern I should have 
felt for my young friend. The care of such 
a family is a heavy charge, but will seem 
fighter to a person who is sensible, as you 
are, of the pleasure of doing good, than it 
would to any other; and I can't but rejoice, 
g 4 that 
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that the children's misfortune is alleviated by 
falling into such good hands. 
I am, Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 
Al. Sutton. 



TO MR. RICHARDSON. 



October the 26th, 1751. 
DEAR SIR, 

AFTER so long a silence, how shall I begin ? 
What shall I say for myself? Nothing that 
I can say will excuse it ; and if your good- 
ness does not, I must bear the severe punish- 
ment of your being justly angry with me. 

I have given you room to suppose a thou- 
sand things of me; one of which, in parti- 
cular, I should be extremely sorry to have 
you believe, though I have not endeavoured 
to prevent it, that I am capable of forgetting 
your 
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your friendship, or growing indifferent; but 
I assure you, so far from it, you are often in 
my thoughts, and I boast of it to a number 
of your admirers in this country, who envy 
my happiness. 

Another thing that I am solicitous to un- 
deceive you about, is the notion that you 
may perhaps (after what has been said on the 
subject) have formed, of my being taken up 
with a passion that is apt to engross the 
whole mind of those possessed by it ; but this 
neither I assure you has been the case, nor 
will there, I sincerely believe, ever be any of 
that sort between a certain gentleman and 
me. 

What has hindered me from doing almost 
every thing I ought, has been the continual 
hurry I have lived in ever since I came here; 
the neighbourhood is extensive, and very so- " 
ciable, so that we are daily receiving or pay- 
ing visits, and three times this week have 
come home in the morning. I have besides 
been three times out for several days at a 
a 5 time. 
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time. You can't imagine how this racketing 
discomposes my indolence. 

My brother has been with us this fort- 
night, which has made me very happy, 
though less so than if we had been together 
in any other place where we could converse 
without so much interruption. He is now 
gone with his cousin Robert to visit another 
cousin for a few days; so Miss Nancy and I 
are left alone, and make use of this interval 
of quiet to enquire after our absent friends. 

1 ought not barely to mention her, without 
doing justice to her merit. We have formerly 
talked of her; but I must add to whatever I 
niay have said, that a nearer acquaintance 
has discovered to me new perfections in her. 
"When we meet I will give you her character 
at large; and I hope to introduce you to one 
another, for she has some thoughts of going 
• to town this winter. 

For fear you should think my silence af- 

, fected, I will say something of her brother, 

though I can't say so much for him: he » 

a good 
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a good sort of young man, as men go; that 
is, he has several good qualities, but is rather 
more in the common way of the world than 
I think is right) in short, he is not Sir Charles 
Grandison. 

Ah! Mr. Richardson, that Sir Charles puts 
one sadly out of conceit with the ordinary 
kind of people one meets with; indeed you 
should not tantalize one with such a pattern, 
unless you intend to make two or three dozen 
men by it for the use of your friends, whose 
tastes you have spoiled. I long to hear how 
he and the dear Harriet go on. 

I am expecting with great impatience the 
news of Mrs. Donnellan's landing; not that I 
apprehend her to have been in any danger, 
but I fear she has had a tedious waiting for a 
wind at Chester ; for she wrote me word a 
month ago, that she was on the point of set- 
ting out for that place, and that as soon as she 
got to fielville, either she or Mrs. Delany 
would let me know it, which they have not 
done yet. 

06 I hope 
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I hope all your good-family are well, par- 
ticularly the sweet Miss Nancy, my first ac- 
quaintance of them. I beg my best compli- 
ments and sincere good wishes to them all, 
and Miss Chapman; and am dear Mr. Ri- 
chardson's 

Most faithful friend, 

and obliged humble servant, 

Al. Sutton. 

If you favour me with a letter, direct to 

me by my christian name, but don't hurt 

yourself to write. I hope your nerves are 

better. 



TO MISS SUTTON. 



Nevem&er'j, 1751. 

INDEED, my dear and good Miss Sutton, I 
did think myself quite forgotten! These 
abominable racketings ! Must they be wher- 
ever ladies are? But you have made me 
great amends, and I thank you. 
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Poor Harriet! She is in a despairing way: 
she would not be easy till she had got out the 
secret of Sir Charles's past life ; and behold! 
a lady in Italy, (some say of greater excellen- 
cies than she, even Harriet, can boast of, ab- 
solutely out of her mind for him!'} Sir. 
Charles not happy! Harriet unhappy! What 
has she to do but, re in/ectd, to go down to 
Nottinghamshire ? I think I ought to have 
done with these girls, for I have puzzled my- 
self (my business and interruptions contri- 
buting), and know not what to do with them; 
yet, for the honour of the sex, how can I 
forbear making many women admire a good 
man? 

Strange work, I will only add, among 
them. I want you, and our other dear friend, 
to advise with. I believe Harriet too wants 
to appeal to you against a Clementina, whom; 
however, she cannot but pity and advise. 

You and Mrs. D. will like the new girl, I 

believe, because she keeps her love a secret, 

till it overturns her reason. Strange work 

have 
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have I made with your's and Mrs. D.'s verses 
from Milton, of Eve's prudery, and with 
Shakespeare's charming description of the 
lady with her concealed love; but this is but 
amusing you. 

Don't you begin to think of changing the 
scenes of racketing ? The country was for- 
merly the seat of retirement, and the delight 
of the Muses ; but where now can the poor 
Muses thrust their heads, now especially that 
Miss S. and Mrs. D. are separated? And 
Miss S.'s acknowledged indolence cannot pro- 
tect her from the universal love of racket- 
ing. 

You give me great pleasure in the new ac- 
quaintance you are so good as to promise 
ine. You must procure me a further know- 
ledge of your brother: he was the subject of 
a good deal of conversation between young 
Mr. Onslow and me last Tuesday. Mr. Ons- 
low very much admires him. 

My wife and my girls, and Miss Chapone, 

desire their most particular respects to their 

dear 
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dear Mia Sutton; and Nancy made a volun- 
tary curtsey, as if you were present, when I 
mentioned your kind remembrance of her ; she 
says she loves you dearly. She is much as 
she was when you saw her last. 

As to the gentleman— And so you think, 
nay, you sincerity believe — But why sincerely 
believe? If Miss Sutton believes, it must be 
sincerely. When ladies who understand the 
force of words, and write so well as Miss S. 
does, use superfluous words, or rather write 
so, as to lead one to think that they suppose 
a particular strength of expression necessary 
on certain subjects. Well, but I thank you 
Madam, for your condescension in entering 
upon the subject at all. I can tell you that 
a certain gentleman, who is your very great 
admirer, never sees me; but yet, why should 
-I give you Curiosity? Indolent ladies have 
no curiosity. — God preserve you, my dear 
and good Miss Sutton, prays 

Your very-great admirer, 

and affectionate humble servant, 
S. Richardson. 
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TO MISS SUTTON. 

July 24, 1752. 

J. Was afraid my dear Miss Sutton had quite 
forgotten me. This naughty, naughty cou- 
sin of hers, thought I, has set her the exam- 
ple; but it was with great pleasure that I 
found my fears groundless; and you, what I 
ever thought you to be, good and gracious. 

Have you not been half a year gone ? Have 
you not a few days, when you return, to 
throw away upon the lowest of all your ser- 
vants? You know how he and all his love you. 

A very great admirer of yours, lately mar- 
ried, inquired, in a more affectionate man- 
ner than he would have dared to do had he 
been a single man, after your health. Would 
to Heaven, said he, she were happily mar- 
ried! I wish so too, thought I to myself; in 
these racketing times I wish all good girls in 
that state. 

You do me very great honour in one para- 
graph 
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graph in your letter, that I hardly know how 
sufficiently to thank you for; so great, that it 
would be, such is my veneration for you, 
arrogance to claim, or more particularly point 
to it. 

I have had two letters from Miss Mulso, 
admirable ones. She particularly commends 
herself to your favour. I have threatened 
her with a melancholy ending of my story. 

how she raves! almost execrates me! I 
want to shew you fresh instances of her ad- 
mirable genius, though against myself; and 

1 want to let you see Greville just ready with 
his dagger ; but I will say no more. What 
scenes of distress might be painted! but did 

I not say, I would not proceed on this sub- , 
ject? Miss Sutton, Mrs. Donnellan, Miss 
Mulso, &c. &c. should not leaye me to my- 
self; I, who must be supposed to be tinc- 
tured with melancholy, from my own mala- 
dies; from my poor Nancy's increasing dis- 
orders, (who is now at Southampton, fruit- 
lessly!) my good wife and Sally not well, 
though 
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though I hope now mending} can I, forsaken 
by my better geniuses, (who may be *// turned 
racketers, as far as I know,) presume to draw 
pictures of joy and festivity f 

Miss Chapone is still with us, and appears 
every day more and more amiable to every 
one who sees and converses with her. 

My respectful compliments attend your 
brother. I am glad you have his company 
with you, because I know how much you 
love each other. 

Believe me to be, my good Miss Sutton, 
with equal respect and affection, 
Your most faithful 

and obedient servant, 

S. Richardson. 

Dear Lady! help me to a racketing con- 
versation : J greatly want k. 
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TO MfSS SVtTOM. 

Jufy IO, 1753. 

TO-MORROW set oat for Yorkshires'* 
" thought I was gone a jaunt!"— unhappy 
nie! But one comfort remains: Yorkshire 
is not so far off South Audley-street, as any 
where of the City side of Temple-bar! and 
must dear Miss Sutton leave me for months, 
and I be deprived of the honour of taking 
personal leave of her? It must be so! I 
have been for a week engaged to be at En- 
field this, day, and to-morrow. Sir Charles 
Grandison says " that the busiest people in 
the world are those who have nothing to 
do!" The beginning of last week it was» 
that I called at Miss Sutton's house ; at the 
beginning of the next I am informed, that on 
Wednesday she puts wings to her shoulders! 
O that some Sir Charles would pin you down 
to some happy spot, and take the gad-fly 
from your cap! How unsettled is a woman 
that 
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th'at is not settled l—Toritbire at last! Good 
Lord ! not to make interest, I hope, for Sir 
G. S. on his candidateship there! But wher- 
ever you go, happiness attend you ! Is Miss 
Anne Sutton of your party i Young ladies! 
how my heart would ache for the incipient 
racketers, were the men of our day Love- 
laces ! not that I should fear so much their 
attempts on the ladies I have in my eye, as 
their affronts. Drones of the present age, 
they have neither brains nor stings ! 

Once more, all happiness attend my dear 
Miss Sutton, prays 

Her ever devoted 

S. Richardson. 
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TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

Tutsday, 1753. 
DEAR SIR, 

i Am extremely sorry I can't have the plea- 
sure of seeing you, and giving you an ac- 
count of my schemes by word of mouth; 
but since I am so unlucky, and you seem to 
be curious about them, I must take this way 
of informing you, that I don't go to York- 
shire on purpose to make interest for Sir 
G. S. though I should be very glad I could 
do it by the way, but to make his sister, 
Lady Scarborough, a visit, and meet Miss 
Anne Sutton, who is with her already ; and 
then she and I shall proceed together to a re- 
tirement, where I hope to pass several months. 
From thence I flatter myself I shall bring her 
with me to town ; and if you would be so 
good 
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good as to provide two Sir Charles Gran- 
disons against we come, it will oblige us very 
much, and, if possible, add to the pleasure we 
shall have in seeing you. 

I am, dear Sir, notwithstanding your 
fleers, 

Your**, Sk. 

■ Al. Sutton*. 
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TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

Fti.$ f 1756. 

J. Know that the benevolence of Mr. Rich- 
ardson's heart is equalled by the goodness of 
his head, and that he never suffers a partial 
kindness for his favourite and patronized 
part of the creation, to influence a judg- 
ment the most candid, and at the same time, 
the nicest in the world, otherwise I should 
much fear his good-natured indulgence to- 
wards the efforts of a very young girl,, had 
induced him to regard too favourably a wo- 
man near twice her age,. who does not now 
look upon herself as the same person. 

I think, vanity under a shew of modesty, 
is, of all the lights it can appear in, the most 
contemptible. How ridiculous then would 
it be in mc to say, i don't think the novel * 
worth printing, after it has had your appro- 
* Sidney Biddulph. 

bation ? 
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bation ? Before it was honoured with that, I 
looked upon it as a thing wrote in a manner 
so different from the present taste, that I did 
not suppose any body would read it. But I 
will not presume to make objections, and 
since you think it ought not to lie by as 
mere waste paper, I shall gladly commit it to 
your hand to be disposed of as you think 
proper. I wish Miss Patty would be so good 
as to file it a little for me, for 1 see, upon 
looking over it, that it wants a great deal of 
polishing; but I believe you have so much 
better employment for her, that this would 
be an improper request. Pray make my 
compliments to Mrs. Richardson and the 
young ladies. Mr. Sheridan's best wishes 
attend you and all your family, as well as 
those of, Sir, 

Tour obliged and 

obedient servant, 

Fra. Sheridan. 
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TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

Dublin, Ntv. tOti, 1751S. 

-j\ Month in Dublin without writing to 
■Mr. Richardson, and that too after so kind, 
so condescending an invitation on his part ! 
Dear Sir. don't fancy either Mr. Sheridan or 
I will be so vain as to set about making an 
apology for this omission. If a starved crea- 
ture were invited to a banquet, and happened 
to outstay his time, nobody would expect 
excuses from him, or if he attempted to 
make any, would not some one stop him 
short, and, with a smile of pity, ask the poor 
wretch what unforeseen misfortune had de- 
tained him ? Suffer me to make the applica- 
tion, and instead of apologizing, to lament 
our situation, that has thus long debarred us 
. from the rich repast which a letter from you 
would have afforded us. 

The truth is, since our arrival here, Mr. 

Sheridan has not had one single hour unem- 

vol. iv, h ployed, 
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ployed, in very necessary, tho* very dis- 
agreeable, business. Perhaps your goodness 
may ask me what I have been doing. Why, 
to answer you truly, I have had my share 
too. But I dare not enlarge on these parti- 
culars, for fear of falling into the error I dis- 
claimed at my first setting out. Let me 
hasten then to tell you something of our pre- 
sent system of theatrical and domestic affairs. 
Mr. Sheridan, on his return, found he had 
a more formidable enemy to combat against 
than any that had ever yet attacked him — 
an enemy neither to be repelled by force, 
nor overcome by stratagem, and yet an 
enemy that he was obliged to enter the lists 
with — and this was no other than a very 
poor, and almost depopulated town, for such 
is Dublin at present. He has, however, been 
too well used to difficulties to let this wholly 
dishearten him, and he reassumed the reins 
of government in his little theatrical king- 
dom with great alacrity of spirit. Having 
reformed many things in his own territories, 
he 

Dig,™ ay GoOgle 
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he thought it most prudent, before he again 
hunched out into a troubled sea, to conci- 
liate the minds of the few remaining malecon- 
tentsj for. this purpose, on his first appear* 
ance, he made a short speech to the audi- 
ence, wherein, in very few words, he mo- 
destly vindicated himself from the imputa- 
tion of ever having intended to give public 
offence. As this was the utmost that was 
desired by any one, and more than was ex- 
petted by all, they would scarce permit him 
to finish what he had to say, and indeed one 
half of it was drowned in their clamorous 
approbation. I believe almost every body, 
of any fashion, that was left in town, was at 
the theatre that night, and I find fully veri- 
fied that wise saying, " A word spoken in 
season, how good is it." Since that, we have 
gone on with great peace and tranquillity. 
The people are very glad to have their enter- 
tainment restored to them, and only want to 
be a little richer to purchase it cheerfully 
every night j but this circumstance, calami- 
h 2 tons 
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toils as it is in general, gives Us an advan- 
tage, in regard to the theatre, for I never 
remember to have seen such constant gen* 
tee! audiences ; but the cause is too melan- 
choly a one for the effects to produce any 
pleasure, and it will call up all Mr. Sheridan's 
attention and diligence to get through so un- 
favourable a season with any tolerable ad- 
vantage. - • 

As for my own little family, the joy of 
seeing them again has been embittered by 
the illness of my two youngest children ; 
.they have both had fevers, and are but now 
recovering. Our present abode we find, on 
many accounts, so inconvenient, and in an 
air so very confined, that we have been look- 
ing out for a little retreat, where the chil- 
dren and I may breathe more freely, and Mr. 
Sheridan be more master of his time; such a 
portion of it I mean as he is not unavoidably 
obliged to pass in Dublin. We have at last 
fixed on a little place in the neighbourhood 
of the Dean of Down's villa, to which I be- 
lieve 
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Here we shall remove next week, and here 
Mr. Sheridan hopes to find time himself to 
tell you how much he esteems, .how much 
he honours you; mean while he commissions 
me to say thus much for him. 

I have troubled you with trifling particu- 
lars, but I know the worthy heart 1 write 
to interests itself even in the trifling con- 
cerns of those it vouchsafes to approve. 

Pray, Sir, tell good Mrs. Richardson that 
I love her for her own sake, as much as I do 
' for yours ; take that Sir, Miss Richardson, 
Miss Patty, Miss Nancy, and Miss Sally, have 
all a just claim to my warmest affections, 
and they have it. Charles talks of Parson's 
Green every day, and is a sincere and con- 
stant lover of your whole family ; indeed I 
should disown him if he were not. Be 
pleased, Sir, when you see Mr. Duncombe, to 
make our compliments to him, and to the 
amiable Miss Prescott ; when I get to my 
cottage, at Glassnevin, I will do myself the 
pleasure of writing to them both; I can't 
h 3 bear 
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bear the thoughts of being forgotten by per- 
sons I value. 

Dear Sir, need I tell you with how much 

affection 

I am your obliged and 

obedient servant, 

Fra. Sheridan. 



TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

Duhtin, Feb. 9th, 1757. 
DEAR SIR, 

X Have thus long delayed to acknowledge 
the receipt of your acceptable letter, as Mr. 
Sheridan would needs claim that agreeable 
task himself, but in this he is like a great 
many other folks, who promise things which 
it is not in their power to perform, and with 
this 
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this aggravation too, that they hinder others, 

whose attempts, tho' they might not succeed 
so advantageously, would yet answer the 
end proposed as effectually. In short, after 
many resolutions and fruitless endeavours to 
get an uninterrupted hour to write. to you, 
he U at length obliged to give it up, and 
yield me a satisfaction which he found it 
impossible to enjoy himself. Upon just now 
looking over your letter, I am startled at the 
date of it, and am afraid to condole with 
you on the illness of those worthy friends 
you mention; if they are recovered, which I 
hope is the case, it will be ridiculous; if you 
have lost them, how unseasonable, how im- 
pertinent ! 

1 have myself been lately engaged in a me- 
lancholy scene; perhaps I should hardly ven- 
ture to call it so to one of a heart less deli- 
cate than Mr. Richardson's. The persons 
concerned axe our particular friends, they are 
husband and wife, the fondest and the hap- 
piest pair I know ; the gentleman is major in 
h 4 one 
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one of the regiments here, which is com- 
manded to America. As the order was 
sadden, he had a severe struggle with him- 
self before he could disclose it to his wife. 
She has sense and fortitude, but neither were 
sufficient to support, her under the terrible 
prospect of so near a separation from him. 
She received! the news with agonies, which 
were succeeded by fainting fits, that had 
like to have been fatal; there was nothing 
but tears ior several days, in which all her 
female friends bore her company. Her hus- 
band, who adores her, . durst scarce venture 
into the room to her. She is a fine young 
creature, of the sweetest disposition in the 
world, and is every way as amiable. She 
has no near connections here (except an in- 
fant on the breast), having not long since lost 
a very tender mother. I am sure, Sir, you 
will allow me to call this a melancholy scene; 
I love the people, and feel for them both. But 
my mind is now more at ease, for I find he. 
resolves to take her with him; we shall lose 
a couple 
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a couple of dear friends, perhaps, for ever; 
but the man goes on a glorious errand, and 
the wife would not think herself unhappy 
with him in the regions of darkness. 

Don't you rejoice with us, dear Sir, I am 
sure you do, on our Mr. F. having the notice 
taken of him which his merit deserves ? I 
hope this expedition will be the means of 
restoring him to his fortune, and greater 
honours than those he has lost. The men- 
tion you made of him in your letter, like an 
auspicious prophet, anticipated the good 
news. — God send him success ! 

You enquire after the Dean of D's affair; 
I can learn nothing, with any certainty, about 
it, but am afraid it is not likely to be con- 
cluded so soon, nor so happily, as his friends 
could wish. As for our own affairs (to jump 
at once from great things to small) they are 
going on as well as can be expected, consi- 
dering what Mr. Sheridan has to struggle 
thro', and with the present addition of a 
heavy cold, which has hung on him these 
h 5 three 
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three weeks, and which he can't afford him- 
self time to nurse a little j our weather too 
has been severe to a degree I never re- 
member it since the remarkable frost, in the 
year 1739; this has brought such distress on 
the poor as is scarce credible ; coals have 
been raised to almost double what I have 
pome times known them, by a wicked com- 
bination of some of the dealers here with 
.those of Whitehaven ; and there is now of 
the coarsest brown bread, little more than 
eight pounds for a shilling : but 1 must say, 
for the honour of my country, and Dublin 
in particular, there now seems to be the most 
diffusive spirit of charity exerting itself that 
.ever was known. The excessive cold has 
kept me for some time past at our quarters 
in town, as I found the sharp clear air of 
Glassnevin likely to bring on my old com- 
plaint of a rheumatism in my head. 

Pray, Sir, say a little about your health 

when you let us hear from you next. I hope 

I need not tell you it is remembered at our 

litde 
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little board every day, and it has given me a 
better opinion than ever I had of many o/ 
my acquaintance, to find them so much your 
admirers; this is one of my great criterions, 
both of the head and the heart, and I am 
mightily pleased to find people unanimous 
in believing you a good man, as well as a great 
genius. 

1 read that part of your letter to Charles 
which related to himself; he was affected 
with it, and the tears started into his little 
eyes; he charged me to say a great deal to 
you for him ; perhaps if I were to write you 
a letter of his dictating, it would not be un- 
; entertaining to a mind that delights in inno- 
cence, and the genuine simplicity of nature. 
Commend me affectionately to good Mrs. 
Richardson, and the dear girls ; I embrace 
them all severally. But what's become of 
Penny* ? I have heard from her but once since 
my return to Ireland, and that soon after my 

• I^liia Pennington. 

h 6 arrival': 
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arrival: I have wrote to her twice since, and 
am. very uneasy at her silence. Adieu, dear 
Sir,. 

I am, with sincere esteem and love, 

your most obedient servant, 

Fra. Sheridan. 

PoOr Mr. Sheridan! lie is forced to con- 
tent himself with bidding me assure you of 
his respect and best wishes for you and yours. 



TO MRS. SHERIDAN. 

Londotty May It, 1757- 
MY DEAR MRS. SHERIDAN, 

Re-PERUSING your last favour, I am af- 
flicted to And it dated Feb! 8, yet cannot allow 
you to be displeased with me for so long a 
silence. I have been struggling with a sevefe 
nervous paroxysm, and still, at times, am 
unable to hold a pen. A heavy winter have 
we 
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we had. Mr. Edwards, good Mr. Edwards J 
worthy Miss Dutton! both departed with 
us at Parson's Green ; and since that, excel- 
lent Mrs. Watts, at her house in Somerser- 
shire-r-our poor Nancy was with her. "What 
a loss has that good girl had! We were oblig- 
ed to hurry her back to us. 

I read with delight the character of your 
worthy pair of military friends; why should 
she not be classed under that word as well as 
her husband? Did she not know, when she 
made a soldier her choke, that she was liable 
to such sudden calls, and that his country 
had a title to his services, and even to his 
love, superior to her own ? Yet there are si- 
tuations that will allow of our pity. I did 
pity them as I read, and was glad the tender 
heart was to accompany the gentleman she 
so dearly loves. Yet the danger and incom- 
modiues of the voyage, and the still greater 
perils he must necessarily encounter, when 
those are overcome; she, in a strange and 
savage country— who will deny them both a. 
still 
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■till greater shire of pity ? But these fine girls 
must run a madding after soldiers, preferably 
to any other class of men. And these sol- 
dierly folks have not pity enough for fine 
girls, to discourage the too-often romantic 
preference; tho' the consequences, as we see, 
are so very bcwailable. Excellent as this wor- 
thy couple are, I verily believe, I should not 
pity them, yet am of a pitiful nature, were 
they not your beloved friends : for are they 
not in their full duty ? And tho' they may 
have been surprized at the sudden call, ought 
such a call, or one equally disagreeable, to 
have been unexpected by a military gentle- 
man, or his lady either? God bless them 
both, however, pray I, antf for many happy 
years preserve them to their friends, and to 
each other. 

What scenes of distress are before us in the 
general scarcity of grain J The unhappy poor! 
how I pity them in both kingdoms! Yet 
what greater calamities may be approaching, 
who can tell ? God avert them ! 

Continue 
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Continue for us, my dear Mr. and Mrs. 
Sheridan, your kind remembrances ; you 
cannot for friends more warmly sincere 1 

Adieu, my dear Mrs. Sheridan, our beloved 
Mr. Sheridan, our amiable Charles, and all 
you love ! Believe me to be (including the 
respects of all mine) 

Your affectionate and faithful friend, 

and humble servant, 

S. Richardson. 



TO MS. RICHARDSGX. 

July *4t&, I7J7- 

MANY an hour, my dear Sir, have I re- 
solved to set apart in order to answer the 
favour of your last letter, and as constantly 
some impediment has interposed, but I have 
now, thank my stars, got forty miles from 
Dublin, that scene of noise and interruption. 
I brought 
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I brought 2 severe cold to the country with 
me, which has attacked me in a variety of 
forms for more than six weeks past, partly 
confining me to my bed, but I am now, 
thank God, getting the better of it; but if it 
'were otherwise, insignificant as I am, why 
should I complain, when I reflect what ha- 
vock sickness and death have made amongst 
your friends since I saw you last ? Nay, that 
you yourself are not spared by the one, nor 
will be by the other : but may that des- 
tined day be many, many years (I could al- 
most say ages) ! off. 

I thank you heartily for the epitaph in- 
tended for poor Mrs. Watts; I think it an 
admirable one, if not rather a little too diffu- 
sive for the purpose ; but the hand of friend- 
ship cannot easily check itself when engaged 
in the praises of an object warmly and de- 
servedly loved. I condole with Miss Nancy 
on the loss she had of that truly estimable 
woman. O, Sk, how very few will she find 
(if she looks out of her own family) fit to 
; supply 
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supply her place. Bat a-propos, I have had 
a long letter from our Pennyj but still in the 
elegiack strain. Mrs. Peckard (who wrote 
to me much about the same time, and who 
has a discerning head, as well as a very 
friendly heart) tells me, she fears 'all is net 
well with our poor girl j she says she is much 
altered. Penny has not yet got over that 
time of life when the heart, spite of sense 
and virtue, is liable to weaknesses it does not 
care to own. 

You once observed to me, that you could 
never get some of your young folks to be as 
open and ingenuous before you as you could 
wish. I know Penny loves, as well as es- 
teems and honours you, more than any 
body, and yet I fear she would not open her 
heart to you freely; and there is a reason for 
it in nature (depraved as human nature is). 
We must fancy, a sort of superiority (at least 
not an inferiority) on our side, in regard to 
the person we make the confidant of our 
foibles, in order to strike a sort of balance in 
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out own favour, lest we should fall too low 
in the opinion of those we trust. Tou smile 
now, and say, right woman, Tou speak from 
experience. I do ; but we can speak of our 
own faults when past, and conscious that we 
have got the better of them, with the same in- 
difference we do of those of our neighbours, 
and exult in the reflection, that we can never 
be guilty of the same again. This way of 
thinking, in. respect to you, Sir, must lock up 
mouths of almost every body, except those 
who, by years and experience, have subdued 
that sense of pride or false shame which I 
suppose implanted in all our natures, I 
doubt, indeed, Miss Penny's humility suffers 
her to carry this too far, even with those to 
whom she herself is more than equal. When 
you get her to London, pray bring her to 
your confessional, and don't spare penance, 
if you find she deserves it. I would not have 
that worthy mind enslaved to follies of any 
species. Nobody, like you, has the art to 
penetrate into the secrets, and unwind the 
mazes 
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mazes of a female heart; and if I am not mis- 
taken, you can deal corrosives and lenitives 
with an even hand, and never err in the ap-, 
plication of either. I both scolded and preach- 
ed in my letter to her, bat my entire depen- 
dence is on your salutary advice, which, 
joined to the efforts of her own good heart, 
will, I am sure, arm her against all mental 
evils. I long to see her — I long to see you— - 
I long to return to England. I call it return- 
ing ; that expression, I think, gives me an idea 
of a sort of home, and such I must consider 
it, endeared as it is to me by the friendship 
of some who hold the warmest place in my 
breast. I hope (what should we do but for 
that word) that I shall see it next year. Mr. 
Sheridan wishes to set up his rest there (per- 
haps next winter may determine that point 
with us). He is here with me now, and I ■tell 
him 1 will make no more apologies for him. 
We are in a profound solitude, which one 
should think would give a man-sacred lei- 
sure, and yet he contrives to be busy from 
morn 
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morn to night, and he is now as much im- 
mersed in turf-bogs, and a variety of other 
country occupations, as he was in Dublin in 
studies of another nature. 

We had the pleasure of Colonel Fraser's 
company for above a month in town. He 
has left us his picture at full length, in his 
highland militaries. We need not such a 
token to keep him fresh in our memories. 
But it is so extremely like, t have been some 
times tempted to speak to it. He and his 
tall fellows embarked about ten days ago for 
America. Worthy, amiable man \ may he 
prosper in all his undertakings, for I am sure 
they will all be to his own honour, as well as 
, that of his country. 

I am, dear Sir, \ 
with sincere respect, 

your obliged 

and obedient servant, 

Fra. Sheridan* 
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TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

Dec. lith, 1757. 
DEAR SIR, ' 

J. Did not expect my stay here would have 
been quite solong, and was in hopes, before 
this time, to have saluted you in Salisbury- 
court; but as I cannot tell when I shall have 
that pleasure, I would no longer defer pay- 
ing my respects to you even in this cold and 
distant manner, very, very unequal to the 
wishes of my heart. . 

Mr. Sheridan is up to the ears in ink; he 
is preparing another course of Lectures, 
-compiling an English Grammar, and writing 
something on the manner of reading the Li- 
turgy. All' this together with instructing 
his boys, fully employ his time, so that he 
hardly ever allows himself a walk. For my 
.part, I have taken up my residence in the 
chimney corner, and should lose the use of 
my 
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my speech, if I did not find pretty constant 
employment for it with my little ones, for I 
scarce ever see a mortal besides. 

Pray, dear Sir, how does this (to me) un- 
commonly severe weather agree with you and 
with my good Miss Richardson ? I consider 
you two as the only invalids of the family, 
and am the more solicitous about you. I wish 
I could hear that you had put a design you 
mentioned to me into act ; viz. of getting a 
carriage to roll about, which, in defiance of 
frost, should give your blood something a 
brisker circulation than your study can afford 
it. The want of such a convenience has put 
Mr. Sheridan and me upon trying the experi- 
ment recommended lately in one of the pa- 
pers, by Dr. Lob; and we have erected, in our 
parlour, his machine for muscular exercise. 
Mr. Sheridan finds it a tolerable succeda- 
ueum for riding; but lam ashamed to own 
myself so- lazy as not to be reconciled to it, 
only for the small objection of its being tire- 
some, without being pleasant. 

I have 
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I have seen some extracts from the History 
of the Magdelens, which gives me a curio- 
sity to read the whole. Mr. Sheridan begs 
that his sincere respects and best wishes may 
be accepted by you, Mrs. Richardson, and the 
young ladies, which pray join with those of 
my beloved. 

Sir, your ever obliged 

and most obedient servant, 
Fra. Sheridan. 



TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

March itf, 1758. 

J_jET not my much honoured, much es- 
teemed Mr. Richardson, suppose that my 
long silence has been owing to neglect, or to 
awant of setting a just value on a correspon- 
dence so kindly offered on his part, and which 
I should have esteemed as the greatest honour 
ever conferred on me. No, my good Sir, 
you are to consider me as an unfortunate 
man, 
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man, taken prisoner by the Turks in my 
voyage, and ever since chained to an oar. 
Indeed the Goths and Vandals of this age 
have treated me with more than Turkish 
barbarity, and have kept me in as deplorable 
a state of slavery. Since my arrival in Ire- 
land I have been so surrounded with difficul- 
ties, so involved in a variety of the most dis- 
agreeable and perplexing business, that I 
could find no moments for the comforts and 
enjoyments of life. Amongst many others, 
I found myself obliged to give up what I had 
fondly considered at bur parting as a source 
of the highest pleasure this world could af- 
ford, I mean a correspondence with the best 
man and the greatest genius of the age. I 
think you know me too well to suspect me 
of flattery; indeed I speak to you the honest 
sentiments of my soul. When I was driven 
from my native country by a most unparal- 
leled act of cruelty and injustice, I made it a 
matter of consolation to me, that by some 
lucky chance I might have the happiness of 
being 

Cooyk' 
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being admitted into the acquaintance of the 
wonderful author of Clarissa and Sir Charles 
Grandison. I was not deceived in my hopes. 
Your benevolence and condescension, in your 
many acts of kindness to me and mine dur- 
ing my stay in England, filled my heart with, 
the warmest gratitude; and the days which 
I passed with Mr. Richardson shall, in the 
calendar of my life, be marked with the 
whitest lines. Nothing grieved me so much 
at leaving England, as the impossibility of 
eojoying any more those happy hours. — 
However, your condescending offer of con- 
versing with me sometimes by letter, alle- 
viated the regret with which I left London, 
and the thoughts of that shortened the road 
to Chester; but how have I been disap- 
pointed? I never found myself sufficiently 
disengaged to attempt writing to you; and 
I could no more think of appearing before 
you whilst my mind was disturbed, than I 
could of going into the royal presence en des- 
habille. When I tell you that, besides two 
vol. iv. i laborious 
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laborious employments, sufficient to try the 

strength of the most active spirit and robust 
constitution, (which mine, alas! is not,) I have 
had to encounter all the difficulties that the 
most malevolent spirit of a wicked faction, 
and the malice of unprovoked, and therefore 
unforgiving enemies,, could throw in my 
way ; when at the same time I tell you, that 
I have constantly met with the basest ingra- 
titude from those whom I most obliged, and 
nothing but treachery from those in whom 
I most confided, you willeasily believe that I 
have not found one lucid interval from trou- 
ble since my arrival in this kingdom. At 
this very juncture I nave more business upon 
my hands than ever; but as I now descry 
land, after a tedious and boisterous voyage, 
the sight of it has given a fresh supply of 
spirits, and renewal of strength, to make a 
■vigorous push to get into harbour.. Nor do 
I now sit down, by the way of beginning a 
correspondence so long and so ardently de- 
sired by me, (for I shall never think myself 
fit 
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fit to enter upon it with an embarrassed 
mind,) but- to request your assistance, as a 
good and public spirited man, towards car- 
Tying a design into execution that may be 
immediately productive of the best effects to 
this unhappy country, and in its consequences 
toGreatBritain. The papers which I encloseto 
you will shew the two points I have in view. 
The first necessary step to my other under- 
taking is, to settle the theatre on such a foot- 
ing, as that it shall require but little of my 
attention. The new theatre has been buik 
in opposition to me, upon party principles 1 ; 
and if there be not a stop put to it, it will 
prove a perpetual nurse of feuds and divi- 
sions in this unhappy city. They say that 
Kings have long hands: I am sure corruption 
has. The great spreaders of corruption are 
not content with the plenteous harvest which 
ihey reap in England: they are sawing the 
seeds of it here, and in all the British colo- 
nies. It is amazing to think how warmly 
some men of high station in London have 
i % interested 
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interested themselves in raising and support- 
ing this new theatre, merely to keep up a 
factious spirit: they have written many let- 
ters, with their own hands, to persons in 
.power here, in favour of the undertaking. 
There have not been wanting also, some good 
men of high rank, who have written to 
others in my favour. My Lord Primate is 
my fast friend } the Speaker of the House of 
Commons is inclined to serve me, but I have 
not as yet such a weight of interest with him, 
as to be sure of his strenuous endeavours in 
my cause. Now, my good Mr. Richardson, 
I think it is in your power effectually to se- 
cure him to me, and consequently to ensure 
success. When he was last in England, he 
received such civilities from the great and 
worthy Speaker of the English House of 
Commons, that three lines from him to Mr. 
Fonsonby would make him exert his utmost 
influence. A recommendation from Mr. Ri- 
chardson, of so good a cause, cannot fail of 
success with so good a man as the Speaker. 
Indeed 
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Indeed the contest is whether virtue' or vice, 
liberty or licentiousness, shall hereafter bear 
sway in this town. This consideration alone 
will determine you what part to take ; and 
therefore I shall say nothing of my own in- 
terests, or any particular obligation which 
might be conferred on me. If what I have 
requested be a proper thing for you to do, I 
am sure you will do it j if not, I shall never 
desire any other reason but your not doing it, 
to be convinced that I ought not to have 
asked it. I shall only observe, that if any 
thing is to be done, it should be as speedily 
as possible, for the Parliament is to meet on 
the 3d of April, and my petition will be 
brought in the second or third day after 
their meeting. The scheme for improvement 
of education has met with uncommon suc- 
cess, in spite of the most malicious opposition 
ever known. It is scarce a month since the 
subscription was opened to support it, and 
we have already upwards of two hundred 
names in the list, amongst which there are 
•f ■ 13 forty- 
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forty-eight Members of Parliament. The 
proceedings of the society are shortly to be 
published, and I shall do myself the pleasure 
to transmit them to you. The good Dr. 
Leland is now employed in making some 
observations upon them, to silence, if possi- 
ble, the clamour of the wicked. 

I am ever, with the greatest esteem, grati- 
tude and affection, 

Your very obliged 

and faithful servant, 
Thomas Sheridan. 



TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

Dub!in t 'April 1 1, 1758. 
DEAR SIR, 

1VJ.R, Sheridan had the pleasure of your 
most kind letters, which the first leisure mi- 
nute he can get he will answer; mean time 
accept of hit and my most sincere and hearty 
thanks 

Cooyk' 
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thanks for your repeated great acts of friend- 
ship towards us. Your very warm letter to 
the Speaker -of England he is highly obliged 
to you for, and thinks it has done him suffi- 
cient honour, though it did not gain the full 
intent of it: the reasons for which are so just, 
as entirely to satisfy him. 

I have not now time to tell you the many 
embarrassments we are under here. ■ Mr. 
Sheridan has again been, much against his 
will, obliged to take up the pen in his own 
defence; but as his pamphlet will be soon 
reprinted in London, you will then have an 
opportunity of seeing the whole conduct of 
an unoffending man, persecuted by malice in 
a most extraordinary manner. I now enclose 
a short view of the proceedings of the Hiber- 
nian Society. The remarks at the latter end 
(which I have marked with a hand) are 
drawn up by Dr. John Leland, whose emi- 
nence, as a writer, you are no stranger to; 
yet .great as this man is, I never so much as 
heard of him till I went to England. I have 
-t 14 had 
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had the pleasure of his acquaintance since my 
return from thence. Besides his great abi- 
lities, he is a man of exemplary life, the Ri- 
chardson of Dublin, (perhaps not quite so 
great a genius) ; and differing from you too 
in this particular, that he is but little known 
here except amongst the learned, and a few 
particulars that he visits. 

Mr. Sheridan joins me in love and best 
wishes to Mrs. Richardson, your dear little 
amanuensis, and all your family. Many 
thanks to you for mentioning my child, my 
two children I should say; but as for my 
first-born, which you have In your hands, I 
am so unnatural a parent that I never think 
of it, and don't care if I never see it.* 

Charles greets you and your's with his 
best love. 

I am, dear Sir, 
your's, &c 

Fra. Sheridan. 

* The novel of Sidney Sidulph* 
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or 

Me. RICHARDSON 

WITtf 

Lady BRADSHAIGH, 

UNDER. THE NAME OF BELF0UK.. 



The correspondence with Lady Bradshaigh txgm in 
the following manner: — A lady, calling herself Bel- 
four, wrote to the author of Clarissa, after reading 
the four first volumes, acquainting him that a report 
prevailed) that The History of Clarissa was to end in 
a most tragical manner, and, expressing her abhor- 
rence of such a catastrophe, begged to be satisfied of 
the truth by a few lines inserted in the Whitehall 
Evening Post.— Mr. Richardson complied with her 
request ; in consequence of which many letters passed - 
between them, the lady's under her assumed name. 
. Lady Bradshaigh lived at Haigh, in Lincolnshire f 
but the address she gave was, "To be left at the 
Post-office in Exeter till called for," and her own let- 
ters were dated Eieter. 

TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

October IO, 1748. 

X Am pressed, Sir, by a multitude of your 

admirers, to plead in behalf of your amiable 

1 5 Clarissa ; 
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Clarissa; having too much reason, from hint* 
given in your four volumes, from a certain 
advertisement, and from your forbearing to 
write, after promising all endeavours should 
be used towards satisfying the discontented; 
from all these, I say, I have but too much 
reason to apprehend a fatal catastrophe. I 
have heard that some of your advisers, who % 
delight in horror, (detestable wretches!) in- 
sisted upon rapes, ruin, and destruction; 
others, who feel for the virtuous in distress, 
(blessings for ever attend them !) pleaded for 
the contrary. Could you be deaf to these, 
and comply with those? Is it possible, that 
he who has the art to please in softness, in 
the most natural, easy, humorous, and sensi- 
ble manner,can resolve to give joy only to the 
ill-natured reader, and heave the compassi- 
onate breast with tears for irremediable woes? 
Tears I would choose to shed for virtue in dis- 
tress; but still would suffer to flow, in greater 
abundance, for unexpected turns of happi- 
ness, in which,- Mr, you excel any other au- 
thor 
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thor I ever read! where nature ought to bo 
touched, you mike the very soul feet 

Whichconsiderarion(ainongstmanyotb.ei|) 
will, I hope, induce you not to vary from 
what has given your good-natured'and judici- 
ous readers so much pleasure. It is not mur. 
der, or any other horrid act, but the preceding 
distresses, which touch and raise the passions 
of those, at least, whom an author would 
wish to please, supposing him to be such a 
one as I take you to be. Therefore, Sir, 
after you have brought the divine Clarissa to 
the very brink of destruction, let me intreat 
(may I say, insist upon) a turn, that will 
make your almost despairing readers half 
mad with joy. I know you cannot help 
doing it* to give yourself satisfaction ; for I 
pretend to know your heart so well, thatyou 
must think it a crime, never to be forgiven, 
to leave vice triumphant, and virtue de- 
pressed. 

If you think, by the hints given, that the 
event is too generally guessed at, and for that 
. * ■ ■ 16' reason 
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reason think it too late to alter your scheme, I 
boldly assert-r-not at all; write alit tie excuse to 
the reader, ** that youjud a design of conclud- 
ing so and so, but was given to understand 
it would disappoint so many of your readers, 
that, upon mature deliberation and advice of 
friends, you had resolved on the contrary." 

Now, Sir, I must inform you, that I do 
blush most immoderately, which I rejoice to 
feel; for I must be mistress of a consummate 
assurance, in offering to put words in the 
mouth of the ingenious Mr. Richardson, 
without a blush of the deepest dye. 

I have all this time pleaded only in. behalf 
of Clarissa ; but you must know, (though I 
shall blush again,) that if I was to die for it, 
I cannot help being fond of Lovelace. A sad 
dog! why would you make him so wicked, 
and yet so agreeable? He says, sometime or 
other he designs being a good man, from 
which words I have great hopes; and., in ex- 
cuse for my liking him, I must say, I have 
made him so, up to my own heart's wish; a 
faultless 
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faultless husband have I made him, even 
without danger of a relapse. A foolish rake 
may die one; but a sensible rake must re- 
form, at least in the hands of a sensible au- 
thor it ought to be so, and will, I hope. 

If you disappoint me, attend to my curse: 
—May the hatred of all theyoung, beautiful, 
and virtuous, for ever be your portion! and 
may your eyes never behold any thing but 
age and deformity! may you meet with 
applause only from envious old maids, surly 
bachelors, and tyrannical parents! may you be 
doomed to the company of such! and, after 
death, may their ugly souls haunt you ! 

Now make Lovelace and Clarissa unhappy 
if you dare. 

Perhaps you may think all this proceeds 
from a giddy girl of sixteen; but know I am 
past my romantic time of life, though young. 
enough to wish two lovers happy in a mar- 
ried state. As I myself am in that class, it 
makes me still more anxious for the lovely 
pair. I have common understanding, and 
middling; 
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middling judgment, for one of my sex, which 
I tell you for fear you should not find it out j 
but if you take me for a fool, I do not care a 
straw. What I have said is without the least 
vanity, not but modesty would have forbid ; 
but that you only know- me by the name of 
Belfour. 



TO MR RICHARDSON. 
DEAR SIR. 



XjET me intreat ! only suppose all the good- 
natured, compassionate, and' distressed on 
their knees at your feet, can you let them 
beg in vain ? 

I have sometimes a faint glimmering of 
hope, at other times am in despair, which al- 
most makes me mad, and so, Sir, you have 
reason to think me; but you have given me 
so great a proof of your good-nature and 
complaisance, that I depend upon being ex- 
cused for continuing to trespass upon your 
Cme and patience. 

I must 

DighMd ay GoOgle 
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. I must add, that I am in a house full of 
company, who are wondering at my frequent 
retirements ; so that I can only now and then 
snatch half an hour to write what at that 
time comes into my head. Wonder not, 
therefore, at the incoherence of this tedious 
epistle; but write I must, or die, for I can 
neither eat or sleep till I am disburdened of 
my load. 

That it is to fall upon you, Sir, I am sorry ; 
but through an unlucky necessity it must be 
so. Had you not favoured me with your's, 
you never had been troubled with this; and 
I own it hard you should suffer for your be- 
ing so infinitely obliging. 

I will not say this shall be the last, I hope 
not; I will flatter myself that I may think a 
letter of thanks necessary. 

The reason of my concealing my name is 
hot for want of confidence in you, but really 
and truly out of a principle of modesty ; for 
well may I be ashamed to write in the man- 
ner I have done ! 

I have 
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. 1 have now, Sir, been very grave with you, 
and must beg pardon for my last airy epis- 
tle, in which I took the liberty to use many 
hard sentences, and even curses; but I hope 
I shall have reason to turn them into bles- 
sings, from the bottom of my heart. 

Think not I expect an answer to all this, 
indeed I do not. 

I should be glad if you would order Mr. 
Rivington just to tell me he has delivered this 
to you } and, O what I shall fed, when I 
read — '* This day is published, a continuation 
of The History of Miss Clarissa Harlowe !" 
I am ashamed to say how much I shall be af- 
fected ; but be it as it will, I shall ever ac- 
knowledge myself, 

Sir, 
Your obliged humble servant, : 

BELfOUR. 

If you should think fit to alter your 
scheme, I will promise to read your history 
over, at least once in two years, as long as I 
Uve ; and my last words are, — be merciful! 
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TO MRS. BELFOUR. 



October 6th, 1748; 
MADAM, 

A HERE was no need to bespeak my pa- 
tience, nor any thing but my gratitude, on 
reading such a letter as you have favoured 
me with. Indeed, I admire it, and have rear 
son to plume- myself upon the interest you 
take in my story. I should be utterly inex- 
cusable, in my opinion, if I took not early 
and grateful notice of it: yet cannot but say, 
that if there were no other reason but the 
condescending one you are pleased to men- 
tion in the latter part of your letter, to deny 
me, I should be proud to know to whom I 
have the honour of addressing myself by pen 
and ink. 

Tou cannot imagine, how sensibly I am 

grieved for the pain the unexpected turn of 

my story has given you. God forbid that 

any thing unhappy, or disastrous, should 

ever 
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ever fall to the lot of a lady so generously 
sensible to the woes of others, as she must 
bewho can thus be affected by a moral tale, 
tho' the character (however presumed to be 
in nature) existed not in life. 

Indeed you are not particular in your wishes 
for a happy ending, as it is called. Nor can 
1 go thro* some of the scenes myself without 
being sensibly touched. (Did I not say that I 
was another Pygmalion?) But yet I had to 
shew, for example sake, a young lady strug- 
gling nobly with the greatest difficulties, and 
triumphing from the best motives* in the 
course of distresses, the tenth part of which 
would have sunk even manly hearts; yet 
tenderly educated, born to affluence, natu- 
rally meek, altho', where an exertion of 
spirit was necessary, manifesting herself to be 
a true heroine. 

And what, Madam, is the temporary hap- 
piness we are so fond of? What the long life 
we are so apt to covet ? 

The more irksome these reflections are to 
the 
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the young, the gay, and the healthy, the 
more necessary are they to be inculcated. 

Averse may. find him who a sermon flies, 
And turn delight into a sacrifice. 

Of this nature is my design. Religion never 
was at so low an ebb as at present. And if 
my work must be supposed of the novel kind, 
I was willing to try if a religious novel would 
do good. 

. And did you not perceive that in the very 
first letter of Lovelace, all those seeds of 
wickedncess were thick sown, which sprout- 
ed up into action afterwards in his character? 
Pride, revenge, a love of intrigue, plot, con- 
trivance ! And who is it that asks, Do men 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 'thistles ? On 
this consideration it has been matter of sur- 
prise to me, and indeed of some concern, 
that this character has met with so much 
favour from the good and virtuous, even as 
it standi from his two or three first letters j 
and in some measure convinced me of the 
necessity 
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necessity of such a catastrophe as I have 
made. 

Had I drawn my heroine reconciled to 
relations unworthy of her, nobly resisting the 
attacks. of an intrepid lover, overcoming 
her persecutors, and baffling the wicked de- 
signs formed against her honour; marrying 
her Lovelace, and that on her own terms; 
educating properly, and instructing her own 
children; what, however useful, however 
pleasing the lesson, had I done more than I 
had done in Pamela ? And it is hoped, that 
there are many mothers, many wives, who, 
tho' they have not been called upon to many 
trials, thus meritoriously employ themselves 
in their families. 

And as to reforming and marrying Love- 
lace, and the example to be given by it, what 
but this that follows, would it have been, 
instead of the amiable one your good nature 1 
and humanity point out? " Here," says an-' 
other Lovelace, " may I pass the flower and 
prime of my youth, in forming and pursuing' 
the 
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the most insidious enterprises. As many 
of the daughters and sisters of worthy fami- 
lies as I can seduce, may I seduce — scores 
perhaps in different climates ; and on their 
weakness build my profligate notions of the 
whole sex. I may at last meet with, and at- 
tempt, a Clarissa, a lady of peerless virtue. I 
may try her, ve* herV plague and torment 
lier worthy heart. I may fit up all my bat- 
teries against her virtue; and if I find her 
proof against all my machinations, and my- 
self tired with rambling, I may then reward 
that virtue 4 I may graciously extend my 
hand— she may give me hers, and rejoice, 
and thank heaven for my condescension in 
her favour. The Almighty, I may suppose, 
at the same time, to be as ready with his 
mercy, foregoing his justice on my past 
crimes, as if my nuptials with this meritorious 
fair-one were to atone for the numerous di£ 
tresses and ruins I have occasioned in other 
families : and all the good-natured, the wor- 
thy, the humane part of the world, forgiving 
me 
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me too, because I am a handsome and a hu- 
morous fellow, will clap their hands with joy, 
and cry out, * 

Happy, happy, happy pair f 
None but the rake deserves the fair!'* 

There cannot he 2 more pernicious notion, 
than that which is so commonly received, 
. that a reformed rake makes the best hus- 
band. This notion it was my intent to com- 
bat and expose, as I mentioned so early as in 
the preface to my first volume. And how 
could I have answered this end, had I pur. 
aued the plan your benevolent heart wishes 
1 had pursued ? Indeed, indeed, Madam, re- 
formation k not,cannot,be an easy, a sudden 
thing, in a man long immersed in vice. The 
temptation to it, as from sex to sex, so na- 
tural ; constitution, as- in such a character as 
Lovelace, so promotive ; a love of intrigue 
«o predominant ; so great a self admirer ; so 
much admired by others; and was it no*t 
nature that I proposed to follow ? 

You suppose me, Madam, to be' one who 
can 
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tan believe that there is felicity in marriage. 
Indeed I honour the state ; I have reason to 
do so. I have been twice married, and both 
times happily. But as to Clarissa, whom you 
wish to be joined to a man of her own re- 
forming, •* new modelled," as you say, " and 
by her made perfect as herself," let me say, 
if I had designed her to shine in the married 
life, I would have given her a man, whose 
reflections upon his past life should have sat 
easier upon him; both for his sake, and for the 
sake of her pious heart, than those of. a wicked 
man could do, who had been the ruin of 
many innocents before he became her's. Great 
abatements to a well founded happiness 
surely in these reflect ions! I would not have 
confirmed the pernicious notions above-men* 
tioned of the reformed rake. . ■« 

A man who knows so much of his duty* 
as he is supposed to know, and who is, never*™ 
theless, wicked upon principle, must be an 
abandoned man;. and even should be reform, 
an uneasy, and therefore an unhappy one. 

But 
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But why, as I asked in my former, is death 
painted in such shocking lights, when it is 
the common lot ? If it is become so terrible 
to human nature, it is time to familiarize it 
to us. Hence another of my great ends, as- 1 
.have hinted. " Don't we lead-back," says 
Clarissa, on a certain occasion, which had 
shocked those about her, " a starting steed 
to the object he is apt to start at, in order to 
familiarize him to it, and cure his starting ?" 

Who but the persons concerned should 
choose for themselves what would make 
them happy? If Clarissa think not an early 
death ah evil, but on the contrary, after an 
exemplary preparation, looks upon it as Her 
consummating perfection, who shall grudge 
it her ? who shall punish her with life ? There 
H no inquisition in the grave, as she quotes, whe- 
ther we have lived ten or an hundred years; and 
the day of death is better than ' the day of our 
birth. 

"With regard to such catastrophes in ge- 
neral as arc accounted unhappy, let me refer 
you, 
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you, Madam, to what an excellent judge, 
and sound Christian, Mr. Addison I mean, 
has written in his Spectator. Vol. I. No. 40. 

But after all, it is the execution must 
cither condemn or acquit me. I am, how- 
ever, discouraged and mortified at what you 
tell me, that ypu cannot think of accepting of 
the volumes when completed, if the catas- 
trophe be not as you wish. 

I am pained for your apprehended pain, 
were you to read to the end; and the more 
so, I own, that I have lost my aim, and judge 
wrongly from my own heart and eyes, if 
there are not scenes to come that will affect 
30 tender a heart as yours. 

That fifth volume is finished; I will send 
it directed to Mrs. Belfour, (I must not dare 
to hope for the honour of a more welcome 
address) to the Bookseller at . And 

if you will favour me with a letter upon it- 
yet you must take care how you favour me 
Coo— men are naturally incroachers. And 
it would be difficult in me to deny myself 
vol. iv. k the 
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the hope Of such a correspondent to the end 
of my life. I love Miss Howe next to Cla- 
rissa ; and I see very evidently in your letters 
that you are the twin-sister of that lady. 
And indeed I adore, your spirit and your 
earnestness, 

And am, Madam, 
with the greatest respect, 

your most sincere admirer 

and humble servant, 

S. Richardson 1 . 



TO MR. RICHARDSON. 



GlVE me leave to tell you I have been in 
company with some excellent judges, and had 
the pleasure to hear them all deliver their 
opinions in favour of a happy catastrophe, 
and give much better reasons for it than I 
can think of. 

I am 
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I am very sensible of all the bad qualities 
you point out in the character of Lovelace: 
his villainies are hateful to my thoughts; and 
I acknowledge your hero deserving of hate, 
contempt, and every thing that you think he 
deserves, except the entire loss of Clarissa, and 
eternal misery: one, I think, must be the 
consequence of the other. Sure you will 
think it worth your while to save his soul, 
Sir. I have many things yet to say in behalf 
of this savage. "Lord!" you cry, " how 
she loves to excuse this wicked man!" but 
pray be quiet. You say " you are surprised 
and concerned that this character should meet 
with so much favour from the good and vir- 
tuous;" but you may assure yourself the 
good and virtuous are utter enemies to all 
his wickedness, and are only pleased with the 
distant view and hopes of his becoming the 
good, the virtuous, and the tender husband 
of Clarissa. 

I must think, (though in general it is not 

so,) that a fig may be gathered from this 

k 2 thistle. 
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thistle. . There have been instances of the 
Hke. 

I would, by choice, have him drawn by 
easy steps,and as it were insensibly, to reflec- 
tion; though there are many and great in- 
stances of sudden and sincere reformation, of 
such as have been struck with remorse by 
various ways. And has not Lovelace sense? 
And may he not, by the sufferings of Cla- 
rissa, occasioned by himself, be brought to 
reflection with the help of his friend Belford, 
who seems to be paving the way towards so 
good an end? 

I agree with you in thinking it a perni- 
cious notion, that reformed rakes make the 
best husbands. In a general way they do 
not. The unthinking youth of our sex, who 
marry rakes in hopes of reformation after 
marriage, make a most dangerous experi- 
ment ; but if a woman could with justice be 
convinced of her rake's being sincerely re- 
claimed before encouragement given, Ldo not 
see why she is not excusable, if she ventures. 
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on union with one who has known both good 
and evil; and has, by unexceptionable mo- 
tives, been induced to fix to the true point, 
and that by reflection and choice. A rake, 
reformed by time, age, or infirmities, gene- 
rally wants only the power of being what he 
was; but a sensible man, who reforms in the 
prime of his days, and apparently from laud- 
able motives, may, I think, be esteemed wor- 
thy, and one whom even Clarissa need not be 
ashamed to accept of, though not at his own 
appointed time, and by way of favour to 
her. 

The inimitable and pious Mr. Addison is 
my great favourite. You could not have 
made choice of a precedent more suitable 
to my taste; but even that will not do. Why 
did he not murder his Juba or his Marcia? 
For I do declare I cannot see the innocent 
sufferwithoutthemost intolerable pain,except 
I have some notion of their being brought 
: out of their misery by some more pleasing 
' methods than that of leaving the world. 
■> ■ k 3 — Terror 
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—Terror and commiseration are agreeable 
enough to the mind, when there is hope of 
relief j otherwise it leaves the mind in ago- 
nies, rather than in a pleasing cnguish. And 
when I find all is lost, psst redemption, it is 
not to.be imagined how the uneasiness dwells 
upon me; and must not this give me a dis- 
taste to the author? I will not say justly, for 
I cannot determine that point. 

Whether you end happily or not, I have no 
doubt of your story being well executed, too 
well for such tender and foolish hearts as 
mine; for know, Sir, the small parts you 
have transcribed from the volumes unpub- 
lished, have already drawn tears from my 
eyes; but would you have me weep inces- 
santly? I do assure you, nothing can induce 
me to read your history through. Do not 
wonder or take it amiss, for I cannot, indeed 
I cannot ; and it grieves me that I cannot, 
for well I know it will be worth reading; 
but I stUl must hope, that you will not think 
such a catastrophe necessary. May some good 
naturcd 
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natured little sylph attend you, and change 
your gloomy scheme of death, to the more 
pleasing one of a happy and well spent 
life. ■-,-..' 

After your extreme generosity and good 
breeding shewn to me, I own myself ungrate^- 
fill for refusing you my name, as I am sure 
you would not make a bad use of such a con- 
fidence. But I would gladly cherish the 
good opinion you have. of me; and must not 
I forfeit that by shewing you my face, after 
all I have said! Though, upon my word, I 
am often confounded with shame, disguised- 
as I am. But you have told me you do not 
dislike my correspondence, and I act as if I 
believed you. See what your complaisant 
encouragement has drawn upon you. 
I shall always be, Sir, 

Your obliged humble servant, 

Belfour. 

P. S. Just as I was sending this to the post, 

your fifth volume came to my hand; and I 

k 4 am 
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am really quite ashamed of receiving such a 
favour, as t think myself undeserving of it. 
I long to read it — and yet I dare not. But I 
have a kind friend who will first look it 
over ; though, God knows, he has a heart 
tender as my own, but is willing to save me 
pain, though at the expence of suffering it 
himself. If I find the dreaded horrid act is 
hot perpetrated, I will promise to read it. 
There is nothing else I fear; and I will hope 
still, from your good nature, that you may 
be moved, and alter your fatal and unpleas- 
ing design. 
" Go thou embassador, and bring terms of peace." 



O, Sir! I have been prevailed upon to read 
a part of your story, that I thought would 
have torn my heart in a thousand pieces. 
You have drawn a villain above nature ; and 
you make that villain a sensible man, with 
many good qualities, and you have declared 
him not an unbeliever. Indeed, Sir, lam more 
out of conceit with your scheme than ever j 
it 
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It must do harm, indeed it must. What will 
any villain care what becomes of a Clarissa, 
when he has gained his horrid ends, which 
you have taught him how to gain? Dear 
Sir, if it be possible — yet, recall the dreadful 
sentence ; bring it as near as you please, but 
prevent it. Do, dear Sir, it is too shocking 
and barbarous a story for publication. I 
wish I could not think of it; Blot out but 
one night, and the villainous laudanum, and 
all may be well again. 

I opened my letter to add this,and my hand ; 
trembles, for 1 can scarce hold my pen. I am 
as mad as the poor injured Clarissa; and am 
afraid I cannot help hating you, if you alter 
not your scheme. 



>5 
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TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

Nbvemier 20, 1748. 
SIR, 

1 Shall frighten you with another letter so 
soon after my last. Methinks I hear you 
say, — ** What ! every post ! No respite! No 
quiet! No hopes of being relieved from the 
persecutions of this troublesome woman!" 
And -if I were really to hear you thus exclaim, 
I should neither wonder, nor be in the least . 
angry. I am impertinent, rude, tiresome, 
and every thing you can think of. Do, Sir, 
abuse me, scold me; though I would rather 
you would bear with me; for you cannot 
£hink how I pfease myself; and that Is what 
every body is apt to do, though at the ex- 
pence of other people's quiet. 

This should have gone with my last; but 

I' was afraid of being too late for the post. 

Here is another scheme, which came into my 

wiW 
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wild head; and, for my life, I could not help 
transmitting it to paper. Every thought re* 
lating to' this affair takes possession of me 
like infatuation; for I am drawn from one. 
thing to another, spite of all resistance. 

Suppose Clarissa, after having been brought 
to the verge of the grave by the ill treatment 
she has received; suppose she should, by 
using proper means, assisted by her own di- 
vine reflections, and a consciousness of her 
innocence, so far compose her mind, that she 
is in a great measure restored to her former 
state of health, but still steady in her refusal 
of Lovelace; upon which, he, being over- 
whelmed with grief, remorse, and self con- 
demnation, is thrown into a dangerous fever, 
or any other illness, so as to make his life de- 
spaired of. At the desire of a dying man, 
the good Dr. Lewen intreats and prevails 
with the compassionate Clarissa to make him 
a visit, as a charitable act. (What an inte* 
resting scene might you there introduce!)' 
He endeavours to excite her pity and forgive* 
K. 6 ness. 
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ness. She promises him her prayers, and a 
Second visit ; when we will suppose him 
given over by his physicians, and in all ap- 
pearance very near his end; and, after re- 
ceiving the communion together, as a token 
of their perfect charity to each other, would 
the following request be inconsistent with 
his present circumstances ? That she would 
condescend, in her great charity and good- 
ness, to suffer Dr. Lewen to join their hands, 
that he might have the blessing and satisfac- 
tion of dying her husband; which would 
enable him to bear with greater resignation, 
the tremendous change just now commenc- 
ing; and, as he should think himself united to 
her spotless soul, he might hops, as a part of 
it, to be' admitted into the Awful presence of 
the great God, whom for some time past he 
has worshipped with as much zeal, as she 
once kmdly wished him to do. Might not 
this move her to comply, at least to a promise 
of marriage in case of his recovery? From 
which promise, by proper care and applica- 
tion, 
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tion, his disorder may take an unexpected 
turn, and be be restored to life, to health, 
and to Clarissa. What joy must she feel to 
have so much good in her power, to perform 
at her will! 

- Methinks I see her bis wife, or wife elect, 
kindly attending and administering means 
for his recovery, (which we will imagine for 
some time doubtful) ; be eagerly receiving it, 
as draughts of life from her hands. This good- 
ness is accompanied with her constant and 
fervent prayers for the success of such means, 
which, if they prove effectual, may establish 
them in mutual and uninterrupted happiness; 
I see her resentment over, her stifled love re- 
turning with double force; with the addi- 
tion of an esteem for him, to which, from his 
former demerits, she was before a stranger. 

What moving tender scenes could you 
draw upon such an occasion! and with what 
pleasure could I sob, and dedicate a deluge of 
tears to those scenes, and to the worthy ob- 
jects! 

Dear Sir, let us have no mope horror, as 
much 
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much soothing distress as you think proper], 
which, I suppose, is what Mr. Addison mean* 
by pleasing anguish. 

I know not whether the above scheme be 
new or not, but it appears to me very de- 
lightful. I said before, I did believe you had 
a noble one within you; I wish you would 
produce it, though sure I am it would make 
all I have proposed appear like nothing. 
. You are in love with your image as it is, - 
and you will still be more so, by giving it : 
additional and enlivening graces. A picture, 
by being touched and retouched by an un- 
skilful hand, might be defaced and spoiled ; 
but a master must, by each stroke, add a new - 
beauty, and heighten his piece. 

Can you be in love, and be pleased with 
the death of what you love? It is not in ■ 
nature } nor can you be a perfect Pygmalion 
without giving life to your image. 

Now, Sir, I have done — I think I have, of 
which I give you joy; and am, 

Tour obliged humble servant, 

B.BLFOUR.. 
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TO MR. RICHARDSON. 



X Said in my last / thought I had done, I'm 
glad I- was not positive} but I really have 
done with my fruidess persuasions, having 
now no room either for pleasing hope, or for 
an uncertain expectation. The deadly blow 
is struck, as Lovelace says, after the most vil- 
lainous of acts ; you now can go no farther} 
my dear Clarissa is gone! — adieu my joys! 
and there drops a tear ! 

Had you been so long expecting a history, 
which you had set apart for the amusement 
of your life, and had, like me, been disap- 
pointed, would it not have been a vexation 
to you ? ' O what pleasure I proposed! Now 
shall I never look on the outside without a 
sigh, and, I fear, a harsh thought of the au- 
thor. 

I must still think, from your own repeated 

declarations, that the giving another pain 

must 
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must sensibly touch you, and am as much 
amazed as ever at the scenes you have drawn. 
A tender heart, as you observe, "must be 
sensible of what would be the most shocking 
to itself}" but whether such a hi irt would 
be able to draw those shocking scenes^ is a 
question. 

I have heard, that the most lively deli- 
neators of cruelties in paintings, were gene- 
rally esteemed naturally barbarous. Of this 
kind, I have been told, was Spaniolet j and 
another, who crucified a man, that he might 
the better express the attitude and agonies of 
our blessed .and expiring Saviour. I wish I 
could forbear thinking of these things, be- 
cause they make against you, at least 1 think 
they do. 

I have read, and seen performed, all the 
plays you mention, though not without pain. 
I own it, in so much, that the known fatal 
catastrophes have taken away all my joy, and 
made me incapable of attending to the most 
Interesting and finest passages in them. How 
often, 
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Often, upon their approach, have I been forced 
to talk all the ridiculous things I could think 
of, in order to conceal my weakness ; but all 
this is nothing in comparison to what I feel 
for my -first favourite, your, divine Clarissa j 
those were but momentary pains. I am not 
affected, in the same sensible manner, by dis- 
tresses in unnatural heroines, as I am when 
they appear purely in nature. Such come 
nearer to one's self, and must therefore strike 
us more forcibly. 

1 ask you again, Sir, b,ad you suffered her 
to live a reasonable number of years happily, 
would she not then have had as good a title 
to a heavenly crown, as she has at the early 
years of nineteen ? 

We who suffer so much by the early death 
of those we love, and from whom we expect 
examples worthy of imitation, may be al- 
lowed to call such deaths untimely. How 
could any one think, with pleasure, of part- 
ing with what they dearly love, supposing, 
as I have said before, their end ever so glo- 
rious? 
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rious ? could you, Sir ? Have you ever made 
it your own case ? Though you must have 
very different notions from those I am pos- 
sessed with, or you would never have de- 
prived us of our beloved Clarissa. How 
could you? but I have said abundance on 
this head to no purpose. 

Tou could, I suppose, have brought in- 
stances, of many who had ingloriously thrown 
away their early time of life, and who, after 
proper reflection and reformation, have be- 
come worthy of being ranked amongst the 
most deserving; but they must not be re- 
membered, for fear we should say, why 
may we not expect Lovelace to become one 
of these. 

All the difference between my wishes and 
your execution is this, you say, " that she 
has her happy days first, her overclouded last;" 
which happening so early as in her nine- 
teenth year, was there not time enough, af- 
ter struggling under that cloud, for the sun- 
shine to have dispersed every gloomy ap- 
pearance. 
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pearance, and, as I have often said, given her 
a shining time- again in prosperity ? . Buf 
what you have written, you have written* 
No wonder she knew happy days before 
the age of eighteen ; trials seldom come till- 
after that time of life. 

I did say, I would have had a moral story, 
that might please in a more genera! way than 
I think this will do; and I think it would 
have been very possible for you to have pro- 
duced one, and not to have laid one scene ei- 
ther at Vauxhall, Ranelagh, routs, drums, 
&c. ; for out of the five volumes I have read, 
I would not have wished one alteration, save 
the one so hateful to my thoughts. 

Good Sir, do not provoke me ; you some- 
times talk as if you thought I had a mind to 
rob Clarissa of her reward in Heaven, when 
the only difference between us is, whether 
she ought to have it now, or after some more 
years of. happiness in this world ; indeed I do 
wish Lovelace to accompany her, after shar- 
ing her happiness here : there we do differ 
greatly. 
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I allowed, nay desired to we him in all the 
distresses that the most obdurate heart could 
■wish to involve him in ; but own, that my 
malice extended no farther than this world. 

I cannot agree with you in thinking, that 
" had Lovelace reformed, he ought to have 
sought out one of the wretches whom he had 
seduced. He could but have done justice to 
one of those j" and they who are so weak as 
to be tempted by such an old 'bait as a pro- 
mise of marriage, deserve not that justice. 
I must suppose them an easy prey, though at 
the same time I abhor the villain who laid the 
snare. Into your hospital let them go, but 
1 would punish them with a single life ; for 
tuch it would punish, notwithstanding they 
might be unhappy in a married state. 

Will you not take it amiss, Sir, if I beg 
.you will not send the remainder of your vo- 
lumes ? Pray think me unworthy of such a 
.favour, though I should be sorry to know 
you thought so. I cannot promise to read 
them, but will endeavour. I shall not want 

. tip 
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tie encouragement of my affectionate part- 
ner, who is your sincere admirer, but in my 
way of thinking as to your catastrophe. As 
you guess we are happy, you will conclude 
our hearts are not much unlike. He returns 
his respects, and is obliged by your favour 
shewn to me. 

I sincerely thank you, Sir, for what you 
say of Mr. Addison. It is the interest of the 
i whole public, that good writers should be 
good men. I rejoice in being told by you, 
that Mr. Addison was an excellent man ; and 
that he lived and died, most remarkably, as 
a christian, in the true sense of the word. I 
am the more delighted with these strong as- 
surances, as, I dare say, you have in your 
thoughts a conversation that, I have heard, 
passed between Lord Warwick, his son-in-law, 
a fine youth, but of the Lovelace cast, and 
Mr. Addison, in the dying hours of the lat- 
ter, who had sent for the Earl to make him 
witness of the composure with which a chris- 
tian could leave this world. I subscribe te 
all you write upon his play, &c 

lam 
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■ I am for from thinking my foolish tender- o 
ness ought to be of force against any au- 
thority. I am humble enough to own my 
trant of power, I have only aimed at mov- 
ing you by intreaties to compassion; but 
you were 

' " Deaf at the winds, and as the rocks unshaken." 

You say it was impossible to be otherwise, 
and I must try to bdieve you. ■ Had you 
told me so at the first, it would have saved 
you an immense deal of trouble. Do not 
think yourself obliged to answer this let- 
ter, L cannot be so unreasonable as to ex- 
pect it. 

I am glad to hear you had a visit from my dear 
tittle sylph ; O the poor complying creature ! 
How easily (unlike me) was it sent sobbing - 
away! - k ought first to have attended my 
further orders, they would certainly have been 
of a more persecuting nature, though I have 
•much reason to think they would not have 
met with better success. You made a mis- 
take 
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take as to the two tears, one of joy; they 
were both of grief, or the sylph was no mes- 
senger of mine. You bid it tell me that you 
are not cruel, but that your Clarissa is a 
christian. I am trying, Sir,' to copy your 
christian; but find I cannot be quite so per- 
fect a one, though I will venture to say I 
have as good a meaning. 

I asked you in mine, I think of the 17th 
Of last month, " if, after what I had said, I 
was to be condemned, and for ever out of 
favour?" No answer to that. Am. I, Sir? 
Must I no longer value myself upon being a 
daughter of your mind? No; I doubt 
not; after being accused of indelicacy, want of 
fortitude, and, as a favourer of libertines, I 
cannot expect it. . 

I have been some time thinking your his- 
tory over, and I find I cannot read it. Good 
Sir, do not send it, do not compel me to be 
ungrateful. You would not wonder at my 
inflexibleness-, if you knew the joy I had pro- 
mised myself from a happy catastrophe. I 
cannot 
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cannot see my amiable Chfrissa die ; it will 
hurt my heart, and durably. I know your 
manner, and I know my weakness — I can- 
not bear it. 

I must stay till towards seventy, it will not 
be above thirty years; then, perhaps, I may 
have different notions, and one will be, that 
I ought not to read any thing of the novel 
kind, only what are called good books; such 
as Dc. Taylor, the Practice of Piety, or Nel- 
son's Fasts and Festivals. A. narrow way of 
thinking generally attends old age, so I begin 
to think that I shall never read the fate of 
your Clarissa. 

I am not at all anxious to know what be-, 
■comes of her wicked relations. I wish they 
had all been dead ten years ago. I am in- 
different . now about every character in the 
book. 

I have never given the least hint of what 
you have favoured me with the knowledge 
of, except to the one person, whose fidelity I 
have these seventeen years experienced, and 
we have no separate secrets. 

I must 
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'- I must again bey pardon for all the trou- 
ble I have given you, and again wish you 
success in your undertaking} and shall' al- 
ways be ready to acknowledge myself, 

Sir, 

Your obliged humble servant, 

Belpoub- 
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INDEED, my dear Madam, I could not 
think of leaving my heroine short of heaven : 
nor that 1 should do well if I punished not 
so premeditated a violation, and thereby 
made pity on her account, and terror on his, 
vol, iv. l joia 
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join to complete my great end, for tne.«fe 
of example? and warning. ■ s 

.. " You make a wide difference," you arc. 
pleased to tell me, " between an extreme dU, 
tress and acts of the utmost horror." Those 
acts, Madam, may be cabled acts of horror by 
tender spirits, which only ought to be called 
acts of terror and warning. The catastrophe 
of Shakespear's Romeo and Juliet may be 
truly called horrid. Are not these reflections 
of Juliet, just before she took the opiate 
which was to lay her asleep till Romeo came 
to find -her among-- the- tombs of her ances- 
tors, as well as the expedient itself, truly 
horrid ? 

——How, if, when I »m laid into (he tomb, 

I wake before the time that Romeo 

Comes to redeem me ? 
'Or, if I wake) shall I not be distraught. 

And madly play with my forefathers' joints, 
' And pluck the mangled Tibault from his shroud f 

Or in this rag-e, with some great kinsman's bone, 

As with a dub, dash out my desp'rate brains? . 

I hope 1 have every where avoided all rant, 
• horror, 



botrar, indecent images, inflaming dcscris* 
tiona, even wbea take writes to rake. Ter* 
ror, and fear, and pity, are essentials m a. 
tragic performance. 

But, dear good Madam, wiry should you 
run away from, or not care to trust yourself 
with your own humanity, when your choice, 
or perhaps but your complaisance, led you to 
be present at the representations of those 
scenes, which must have been mismanaged,. 
if they did not soften and mend the heart ? 
If warning and example be Hot meant in 
public representations, as well as entertain- 
ment and diversion, what wretched perform* 
ances, what mere kill-time amusements must 
they be to thinking minds i 

A good comedy is a Hue performance. But 
how few are there that can be called good ? 
Even those that are tolerable are so mixed 
with indecent levities (at which footmen have 
a sight to insult, by their roars, their ladies 
in the boxes), that a modest young creature 
hardly knows how to bear the offence to her 
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ears in" the representation, joined with the' 
insults • given by the eyes ■ of the young fel- 
lows she is surrounded by. These indecen- 
cies would be unnaturally- shocking in trage- 
dy, as every one feels in the tragic comedy 
more -especially. But true tragedy we must' 
not bear. ' ■' 

i " How often," say you (and I repeat your 
words with concern) " have 1 been forced to 
talk all the ridiculous things I could think 
of, in order to conceal my weakness." Proud 
as' I should be of the honour of being in 
your company, I should be sorry to be very 
near you, Madam, on such occasions, unless 
I was very indifferent about the representa- 
tion I went to see. 

' You say, ** that yoil are not affected in the 
same sensible manner by distresses in unna- 
tural heroics, as you are when they appear 
purely in nature; where the distresses come 
nearer one's self." This is exceedingly well 
said. This was one of the principal reasons 
of writing the History of Clarissa. . 

The 
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The Orphan, perhaps, owes its success more 
to this consideration than to any other. Its 
characters are all of a private family; tho' in 
high, yet not in princely life. 
! As to the questions which you repeatedly 
urge, whether Mr. Lovelace might not have 
been made a penitent, &c. &c. all these might 
have been answered in the affirmative. 

But let us suppose the story to end, as you; 
Madam, would have it ; what of extraordi- 
nary would there be in it ? After infinite 
trials, difficulties, distresses, and even dit- 
grates, (her delicacy and situation considered) 
see her married : see her an excellent wife-, 
an excelled mistress, and even an excellent 
mother, struggling thro' very delicate and 
very painful circumstances, what tho' com- 
mon, not the less painful and delicate for 
being common: see her foolish and obstinate 
.relations reconciled to her : see Mr. Lovelace 
in his behaviour to her all that can be ex- 
pected from a tender, a fond husband: what 
u there unusual in all this? except in. the 

.. 1-3 latter 
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latter case, an example as dangerous as rare! 
What, in a happiness so common and so pri- 
vate (the lady of equal degree with the gen- 
tleman, and of superior, at least equal, ta- 
lents, so not preferred by the marriage as a 
recompense for her sufferings) worth troub- 
ling the world about ? 

How many are the infelicities, how many 
are the. drawbacks upon happiness, that at- 
tend upon what is even called a happy mar- 
ried life ? Indeed the best of our happiness 
here is but happiness by competition or com- 
parison. A becalmed life is like a becalmed 
ship. The very happiness to which we are 
long accustomed becomes like a stagnated 
water, rather infectious than salutary. The 
full itomacb loath the honeycomb* There are 
"sighs that proceed from fulness as well as 
-from emptiness. If happy in ourselves, it is 
in the power of our very servants, and so 
much the more, too often, if they find we 
endeavour to make them happy, to render 
us not so. Are not the happiest of us con- 
tinually 
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tinuaHy looking forward to what we have 
hot ? passing by with thankless indifference 
what we possess ? 

Bat not too severely to moralize* Let as 
attend Clarissa in the issue of her supposed 
nuptials. ' We will imagine her to have re- 
peatedly escaped the perils of child-birth. 
How many children shall we give her ? five, 
six, seven? How many, Madam? Not less, I 
hope. 

Suppose them then grown up; do they, 
however well instructed, always or generally 
answer the cultivators wishes ? Will they 
have nothing of the mortal of a father in 
them, as he was before his reformation ? 
Even the goddess mother had something to 
reproach herself with; the consequences of 
which made her and all her family long un- 
happy. Will there be nothing of that per- 
verseness, shall I call it? Good parents are 
not sure they shall have good children. But 
suppose all their children dutiful, prudent, 
good; and suppose them to continue so, sons 
i. 4 and 
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and daughters, till marriageable years, how 
then are the cares of the anxious parents en- 
creased? If ever soworthy,may not the daugh- 
ters many unworthy men, the sons unworthy 
women i How many discomforts may spring 
from these sources to make fathers and mo- 
thers, however happy in each other, un- 
happy in their offspring $ then probably 
most unhappy, when least able to contend 
with misfortunes. And is this, even this 
not unfavourable view, the condition of life 
to which we are so solicitous to prefer a 
creature perfected by sufferings, and already 
ripened for glory. 

If you are dissatisfied with this view, let 
me beg of you, Madam, (you have a charm- 
ing imagination, and are yourself happy in 
the nuptial state, let me beg of you) to de- 
scribe for Clarissa such a state as you would 
have wished her to shine in before she went 
to heaven; 

Clarissa has the greatest of triumphs even 

in this world. The greatest, I will venture 

to 
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to say, even in and after the outrage, and he- 
cause of the outrage, that ever woman had. ' 

A writer who follows nature, and pretends 
to keep the Christian system in his' eye, can* 
not make _a heaven in this world for his 
favourites, or represent this life otherwise 
than as a state of probation. Clarissa, I once 
more aver, could not be rewarded in this 
world. To have given her her reward here, 
as in a happy marriage, would have been as 
if a poet had placed his catastrophe in the 
third act of his play, when the audience were 
obliged to expect two more. What greater 
moral proof can be given of a world after 
this, for the rewarding of suffering virtue, N 
and for the punishing of oppressive vice, 
than the inequalities in the distribution of 
rewards and punishments here below ? 

" How can any one,", say you, " think 
with pleasure of parting with what he loves, 
supposing his end ever so glorious ? Could 
you, Sir? Have you ever made it your own 
case?" 

15 Ah, 
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Ah, Madam! And do you thus call upon 
me f — Forgive an. 'interrupting sigh, and al- 
low me a short silence. 

****** 

I told you, Madam, that I have been twice 
married— both times happily. You will guess 
so as to my first, when I Jfcll you that I 
cherish the memory of my lost wife to this 
hour; and as to the second, wlien I assure you, 
that I can do so without derogating from the 
merits of, or being/ disallowed by my present, 
who speaks of her on all occasions as respect- 
fully and as affectionately as 1 do myself. 

By my first wife I had five sons and one 
daughter; some of them living to be delight- 
ful prattlers, with all the appearances of sound 
health; lovely in their features, and promis- 
ing as to their minds; and the death of one 
of them, I doubt, accelerating from grief, 
that of the otherwise laudably afflicted mo- 
ther. I have ..had by my present wife five 
girls and one boy. I have buried of these the 
promising boy and one girl. Four girls I 
have 
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have living, all it present good, very good. 
Their -mother, a true and instructing mother 
to them. 

Thus have I lost six sons (all my sons!) and 
two daughters, with every one. of which, to 
answer your question, I parted with great 
regret. Other heavy deprivations of friends, 
very near, and very dear, have I also suffered. 
I am. very susceptible, I will venture to say, 
©f impressions of this nature. A father, an 
honest, a worthy father, I .lost by. the acci- 
dent of a broken thigh, snap* by a sudden 
jirk, endeavouring to recover •& slip, passing 
thro* his own yard. Two brothers, very dear 
to me, I lost abroad. A friend more valuable 
-than most brothers was taken from me. No 
lc3s than eleven affecting deaths attacked 
■me in two; years. . My nerves were so affected 
.with these" repeated blows, that I have been 
for seven years past forced, after repeatedly 
labouring thro' the whole medical process by 
jdirectioii -of eminent physicians, to go into a 
•regimen, riot a cure to be expected, bat 
l 6 merely 
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.merely as a palliative; and for seven years 
past have forborn wine, flesh, and fish ; and 
at this time I and my family are in mourning 
for a good sister, with whom I would not 
have parted, could I have had my choice. 
From these affecting dispensations will you 
not allow me, Madam, to remind an bd- 
.thinking world, immersed in pleasures, what 
a life this is, of which they are so fond ? and 
to endeavour to arm them against the most 
affecting changes and chances of it ? 

The case, therefore, is not what we should 
like tq bear, but what (such is the common 
lot) we must bear, like it- or Sot. And if we 
can be prepared by remote instances to sup; 
port ourselves under real afflictions when it 
-comes to our turn to suffer such, is the at- 
tempt an unworthy one ? - O that my own 
last hour, and the last hour of those I love, 
may be such as that I have drawn for my 
Clarissa! £ 

I asked you, Madam, at how many years 

and {endeared by constant good offices) i jkb 

are 
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are to chuse to part with, those we love? " I 
really cannot tefl," answer you; "but yoti 
can-tell yourself, that it is impostible to wish 
for* or be perfectly satisfied at, the time of 
parting, tho' this time must come. And 
have you not observed (proceed you) that; 
in a general way, the parting sits easier, and 
makes a less impression upon those in years; 
than when it happens at an early time, tho' 
their esteem and love for each other may not 
be in the least diminished-?" 

-Indeed, Madam, I have not generally, or 
at all, observed this, where the love' bat been un- 
diminished, but the contrary. And it is' rea> 
aonable to suppose that it should be the con- 
trary, and I could easily give- more than one 
instance where the loss, of the one partner 
has, in all appearance, hastened the death: of 
the other. : 

In the early parr of life, youth and gay 
hopes keep the heart alive. I have compared 
marriage, even where- not unhappy, to a jour- 
ney in a stage' coach, six passengers in it. 
> . Very 
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Very uneasy sit they at 6rst, tho* they know 
by the number of places taken what they are 
to expect ; »ne wishing another to take up 
less room ; the slender entitled, as they 
think, -to grudge the more bulky their very 
size and shape. But when the vehicle moves 
on, a hearty jolt or two in a rugged way 
settles them. Then they begin to open lips 
and countenances, compare notes, tell stories, 
assume consequence, and endeavour placidly 
to keep up to the consequence they assume, 
and are all of a family. I believe no two 
«ver came together who had not each (how- 
ever pleased in the main) some little matter 
they wished to be mended, altered, or yielded 
up; that had not some few jolts as I may 
tall - them. The first six, eight, - or ten 
months, -may- probably pass in settling each 
to the other their minds, and what the one 
or What the other shaH or will give up, or 
insist upon. When this is found out, it ends 
in a composition, a tacit one at least, and 
then they settle tolerably together. Then 
love 
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love (the internet, the trutr love) increases, if 
each be satisfied in each other's love: yet a 
dangerous illness, a fever suppose on the 
nan's side, the parturient circumstances on 
the woman's, keep hope and fear alive, and 
the well parry will not be able to forbear 
looking out for what is to be chosen (were 
the dreaded worst to happen, tho' not wish* 
Ing it should happen) and perhaps for whom. 
But both arrived at the good old age, which, 
you would have had afforded to Clarissa and 
her reformed Lovelace, their minds weaken- 
ed, both domesticated, their views narrow- 
ed j company principally for each other, and 
looking not out of themselves, or their own 
narrow wicket for comfort ; must not a party- 
ing then be very grievous? Bodies may be 
sundered in youth, may be torn from each 
other, and other bodies may supply the loss, 
for the loves of youth have more in them of 
body than of mind, let lovers fancy what they 
will : but in age, a separation may be called 
a separation of souls. Joyless, cold to sense, 
hardly 
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hardly hope left, no near and dear friend to 
complain to or be soothed by; yet infirmi- 
ties daily increasing : relations, . as- well as 
others, and with more reason, tho' with less 
gratitude, than others, ready to jostle the 
forlorn survivor off the stage of life, and 
thinking it time for him or her to follow the 
departed half. In short, human life is not at 
best so very desirable a thing as we are apt 
to imagine it to be, had we not a better to 
hope for. We find this to be true by retro* 
specting that part of it we have passed over, 
And shall we call an early death an untimely 
one, yet not be able to say at how many 
years end,- or in what situation, we should 
think the inevitable lot happy ? 

" No wonder (you say) that she knew 
happy days before eighteen ; trials seldom 
come till after that time of life." The more 
useful then my story so full of trials, and 
these so nobly supported. 

"Do not provoke me," say you. Will 

you forgive me, Madam, if I own that I really 

have 
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have so much cruelty in my nature, that I 
should wish to provoke you now. and then, 
if I knew what would do it, consistent with 
respect and decency? For, as I have often 
said, I admire you even in the height of that 
charming spirit which you exert with so 
much agreeable warmth, in a cause in which 
you think it becomes a tender and humane 
nature to exert itself. The faults which pre* 
ceed from goodness of heart I love beyond 
the unwilling virtues of the malevolent. 

** Women to be generally thought a tri- 
fling part of the creation." May those who 
think them so never be ble?t with a sensible 
woman ! You must see that the tendency of 
all I have written is to exalt the sex. 

You say, " you suppose that I designed, 
my fair readers should find out what was 
worthy and agreeable in Lovelace." I did, 
Madam; and I told you in my first letter 
that he had some good qualities given him, 
in compliment to the eye and ear of Clarissa, 
But little did I think at the time that those 
qualities 
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qualities would have given women of virtu* 
and honour such a liking to him, as I have 
found to be the case with many. I thought 
I had made him too wicked, too intriguing, 
too revengeful, (and that in his very first let- 
ters) for him to obtain the favour and good 
wishes of any worthy heart of either sex. I 
tried his character, as it was first drawn, and 
his last exit, on a young lady of seventeen. 
She shewed me by her tears at the latter, that 
he was not very odious to her for his vaga- 
ries and inventions, t was surprised; and 
for fear Such a wretch should induce pity, I 
threw into his character some -deeper shades. 
And as he now stands, I verily think, that 
had I made him a worse man, he must have 
been a devil — far devils believe and tremble. 

** You cannot agree with me, that Love- 
Jacc ought to have done all in his power to 
repair the wrongs of some one of those whom 
he had deluded." The Manse laws are with 
me in this point. Pity'they are not in force 
throughout the British, and all Christian de- 
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minions. But let me alio* with you, that 
this may depend upon particular circum- 
stances. And yet there are circumstances so 
particular in some seductions, that a mad 
'ought, iipbn the common principles of ho- 
nour, whether reformed or not, to marry 
the woman whom he has betrayed ; yea, 
supposing such to have been an easy prey to 
him. Perhaps I ought to be excused, by a 
lady at least, if I affirm that no one case can 
be put where a man's solemn promise should 
be dispensed with, and he has reaped the 
fruits of it. 

If a woman be very culpably forward and 
frail, there need be no promise of marriage 
made herj the man may obtain his end with- 
out. Yet multitudes of those very yielding 
persons would have been virtuous and good 
women, were they not to have been tempted, 
stimulated, and betrayed by wretches who 
have equal title with Lovelace to tempt, to 
try, to doubt their mistresses virtue. 

" They who are so weak (say you) as to 
be 
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be tempted by so old a bait as a promise of 
marriage, deserve not that justice." But if 
it be justice, and justice surely it is to a poof 
creature who has risked body, soul, and re- 
putation, upon the credit sue gives to the 
vows of her lover, however inexcusably weak 
she may be for her affiance in him, she has a 
title to it. Nor, as it may happen, will she 
want punishment for her easy folly, were hej 
who has found her so weak, actually to make: 
good his promise. 

" Had you been a reformed Lovelace (say you) 
with a Clarissa in your view, would you have 
done what you say he ought to do?— No, 
no, no— nor any man living," answer you, 
with your happy vivacity. What we weuld 
do, or what we should do, Madam, are two 
very different things. But as circumstances 
might have offered, perhaps I could not have 
given a stronger nor a more proper evidence 
to the world, and even to heaven, of the sin, 
cerity of my reformation, than by doing this 
justice, I will call it. And were my conscience 
engaged 
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engaged (honour call it if you please) to effect 
the delusion, it ought not to have been re- 
leased, till I had performed the condition 
upon which it was pledged. And this course 
I should be the more bound to take, if the 
poor creature was likely to be finally losfby 
the consequences of my perfidy. - What, 
think you, has not Mr. Grimes to answer 
for in the ruin of Constantia Philips, when 
bat eleven years of age, and abandoning her 
to the town in two months; if the story she 
tells be true ? What ruins, the consequences 
of her ruin, may not be laid at his door ? 

You will before now have the whole work 
courting your acceptance and perusal. If It 
may not have the honour of the latter you 
must not, however, deny it that of the former. 
Be pleased in this case to honour the volumes 
with a place with your Taylor's Living and 
Dying, with your Practice of Piety, and Nel- 
son's Fasts and Festivals, not as being worthy 
of such company, but that they may have a 
chance of being dipt into thirty years hence ; 
for 
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for I persuade myself, they will not be found 
utterly unworthy of such a chance, since 
they appear in the humble guise of novel 
only by way of accommodation to the man- 
ners and taste of an age overwhelmed with 
luxury, and abandoned to sound and sense- 
lessness. 

I am, Madam, 

with great truth and respect, 

your sincere admirer, 
and humble servant, 
S. Richardson. 



* TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

r yatwary 6th, 1748-9. 

SIR, 

AT last I am got home; the place of all 
ethers the most agreeable to me ; and now I 
■haR retire to read with attention, would I 
could say pleasure, the last of your Clarissa. ., 
\ - I Have, 
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'" Jan. llth.* 

- . I Have, Sir, with much pain, much 
greater than you imagine, gone thro' youi 
inimitable piece. I should be ungrateful, not 
to give it its due praise as- far as I am able* 
It must be allowed by every body a noble. 
work, finely executed, and a design worthy 
of yourself; may it have the wished-for 
effect! . 

: I once intended to point out, and take no- 
tice, as I west along, of what I thought parti- 
cular beauties, but they came so thick upon 
me, that I found it would be an endless piece 
of work, and believe you will have reason to 
think my letter much too long, without so 
doing. Besides, 1 am conscious. I have not 
strength of judgment for such an undertak- 
ing* more especially at present, being every ' 
way weakened by reading your most moving 
relation. 

: * Mr. Richardson's but letttt «ot'*ectired by the 
kfy , 

I verily 
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. I. verily believe I have shed a pint of tears, 
and my heart is still bursting, tho' they cease 
not to flow at this moment, nor will, I fear, 
for some time. 

- Talk not of tragedies, I can now bear any; 
the deepest pain they give is momentary 
and trifling, compared with your long-dwelt 
upon, and well-told story. 

- It was purely out of gratitude, and to 
oblige you, I read the three last volumes. I 
expected to suffer, but not to that degree I 
have suffered. Had you known me, Sir, your 
good-nature could not have pressed me to a 
mortification so great as that I have experi- 
enced. But you do not know what a fool I 
am. What is such a warm constitution 
good for but to torment me ? 

Had you seen me, I surely should have 
moved your pity. When alone, in agonies 
would I lay down the book,. take it up again, 
walk about the room, let fall a flood of tears, 
wipe my eyes, read again, perhaps not three 
lines, throw away the book, crying out ^ex- 
cuse 
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case me, good Mr. Richardson, I cannot go 
on; it is your fault— you have done more 
than I can bear; threw myself upon my 
couch to compose, recollecting my promise 
(which a thousand times I wished had not 
been made); again I read, again I acted the 
same part : sometimes agreeably interrupted 
by my dear man, who was at that time la- 
bouring through the Sixth volume with a 
heart capable of impressions equal to my 
own, tho' the effects shewn in a more justi- 
fiable manner, which I believe may be com* 
pared to what Mr. Belford felt when he 
found the beauteous sufferer in her prison 
room: " Something rose in my throat, I 
know not what, which made me guggle as it 
were for speech." 

Seeing me so moved, he begged, for 
God's sake, I would read no more; kindly 
threatened to take the book from me, but 
upon my pleading my promise, suffered me 
to go on. That promise is now fulfilled, and 
I am thankful the heavy task is oyer, tho* the 
vol. iv. m effects 
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'effects are not. Had it been conducted as I 
wished, instead of being impatient to get 
through the sad story, how should I have 
dwelt with pleasure upon every line, and felt 
loth to come to the conclusion. 

My spirits are strangely seized, my sleep is 
disturbed; waking in the night, I burst into 
a passion of crying; so I did at breakfast this 
morning, and just now again. God be mer- 
ciful to me — what can it mean? Perhaps, 
Sir, you may attribute it to violent passions, 
but indeed, if I know myself, I have none 
■such. It is all weakness, downright foolish 
weakness. 1 do assure you, I do not aggra- 
vate the uneasiness I labour under, no, nor 
tell the worst. 

To be sure, these effects must wear off in a 
very little time: I hope so, but I'll tell you 
what will be a durable concern to me, that I 
have lost an amusement I had set my heart 
upon, and that I must lock up such a history 
from my sight, never mare to be looked into. 
I believe I feel just now something of what 
' Lovelace 
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Lovelace felt at tKe death of Clarissa. " Ho* 
it grieves me ! I wHI suppose it buried with 
tny beloved Clarissa at the feet of hex grand- 
father. 

I do not think any thing could hire or en- 
gage me 'to read over again what I have read 
within these few days. You see, Sir, how 
-unworthily you have bestowed your fa- 
vours ; I always told you so. It might havs 
-been otherwise; it might have- been that 
some one of the volumes woald for my life 
have adorned my toilet. 

Much pleasure have I lost, much' pain have 
I endured. Indeed, Sir, I am afraid I cannot 
forgive you, not heartily, at least, this great 
while. You do not think perhaps how I 
have used you. I have called you all sorts 
of names, both good and bad, sometimes 
loving, sometimes hating, tho* at all times 
admiring. 

You will hardly believe what pains I have 

taken to reconcile myself to the death of 

■Clarissa, and to your catastrophe. I have 

m % thought 
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"thought of it hourly, and in as favourable 
lights as i could put it; for I would fain 
think as those do who I know to be better 
judges, but I am so confirmed a starting bone, 
that lead me back ever so often, I can never 
be familiarized to this object. Somehow or 
other, my opinion is become so fixed, that 
(since you cannot convince me) I may ven- 
ture to say I never can depart from It. 

And now what will you say to your ill- 
judging incognita, when she tells you she is 
more than ever averse to your catastrophe? 
To use one of your own expressions, ** my 
whole heart is against it." And. how can I 
speak words contrary to that ? I still think 
Clarissa should have lived. Miss Howe says, 
*' such a mind was not vested in humanity 
to be snatched away from us so soon.** 

I fancy, Sir, you found yourself remark- 
ably easy as to Lovelace, when you had. sent 
him to destruction, both of body and soul. 
It seemed to be a favourite poiut with you. 
After all, I believe you are of a cruel disposi- 
tion ; 
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(Ion; just how is one of the times Ihateyou, 
andlwant to say something still more spiteful. 
But why should I add venom to my pen? 1 
can plague you enough without that, 
. The perfectest happiness this world can 
give I could not (with my notions) give to 
Clarissa in a single state; because the union of 
two hearts, in a marriage cemented by pure 
love upon good principles, constitutes a friend- 
ship preferable to all others (not excepting 
that of Clarissa and Miss Howe) in which 
the greatest of our earthly joys consists. For 
which reason would I have changed Lovelace 
into that man capable of sharing with Cla- 
rissa what I call this world's perfect happi- 
ness. No other man could she have been 
happy with: she did love him. Wyerly she 
never could, that she says, and I would rather 
see her die, than married to a man she could 
not love. 

Had he once reformed, and been a constant 
partner to this divinity, she would have fixed 
him hers for ever; I am very sure it must 
have been so; I sec it plainly. 

m 3 But 
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But it is all over. And now I shall fall 
upon you, for drawing such an irreclaimable 
monster, and giving such a lover to Clarissa, 
that her matchless excellence could not have 
the power to reform. (There I think the 
glory you designed our sex sinks a little.) 
Dear soul! she once had set her heart upon 
it, and who would not have gratified that 
good heart? Why, you would not. The direc- 
tor of all her fortunes, denied her the enjoy ^ 
ment of all earthly comforts. Barbarous — 
what shall I call you?— I believe I had best 
stop herej for why should I say the tiling 
that is not ? 

The little rubs you speak of, which must 
happen in a married state, is what, no doubt, 
every one sometimes has experienced. But 
what tempers must they be of who make such 
trifles their lasting unhappiness? The single 
.state has its grievances. And have you not 
remarked, that discontent, illnature, and 
envy, appear stronger in the pretended ene- 
mies to marriage, than in those who have 
.made it their choice, and have even not been 
reckoned 
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reckoned in the happiest class of wives? I 
do not. pretend to affirm this as a general 
rule; but so it has happened amongst my ac- 
quaintance. I have known two or three 
good-natured old maids in my life, and no 
more ; wives and widows without number. 
But of all bad things, I think a cross old 
batchelor is the worst. 

If, as you say, the parting after a long and 
happy life is more grievous than when it 
happens in our youth, or in the meridian of 
our days, then might Clarissa have had an 
opportunity (after being blessed with every 
thing this world could give her) to have 
shewn her patience, resignation, and glory, 
in her dying moments, setting an example, 
perhaps, to weeping children and grandchil- 
dren. How unnatural it may be, I will ftbn 
pretend to say, but I could with much greater 
temper part with the dearest friend I have, 
who had lived to a good old age, than when 
she happened to be taken off in the prime 
and flower of her life. 

■ M4 Yotr 
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You protest you will not love me, if I' 
prefer Lovelace to Colonel Morden. But 
will you love me when I protest I do not 
prefer Lovelace to any man living, as you 
have finished his character? Not but had he 
lived to the age of his murderer, I am almost 
inclined to think he would have been a better 
man. And had you undertaken his refor- 
mation, and married him to Clarissa, we 
should have seen him an angel. What a pair 
of angels would you have produced ! I must 
think it would have been an honour to our 
. sex, to have shewn we had the power to 
change such a devil into an angel. 'Now we 
have it not to boast of, which will be the 
libertines' triumph. Nay, Sir, do not be 
angry now, for it is not his character I am 
favouring. 

I can only say, upon the whole, that 1 
shall ever acknowledge my obligations to 
you, that I am ashamed of my seeming obsti- 
nacy, and that I will endeavour to bring my- 
self to your way of thinking, tho' I dare not 
promise it. 

My 

. D „Coo g I e 
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My good wishes attend you, Sir, joined 
with those and the compliments of my better 
part, who is your very great admirer, and 
hopes, with me, that your pen may never 
cease to amuse you, or give pleasure and in- 
struction to the world, whilst you are able 
to hold one. Would you but give me a hint 
of that kind, it is impossible to make you be* 
lieve what satisfaction it would give to, 
Sir, 
Your discontented, 

but much obliged 

humble servant, 

Beltour. 

May I ask, if there is any such painter as ' 
Mr. Highmore, or has he any picture in his 
possession Which we are to suppose was taken 
for Clarissa?- If I live, I propose being in 
town before I am a year older} and I shall 
long to see the form he has given her. I shall 
long to see you too, Sir, and perhaps may 
contrive tbnt t tho' unknown to you. 

M 5 .TO 
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"NOW, dear Madam, I must take the liber- 
ty to say, that I have a great quarrel with you 
for your severity, more than once expressed 
to that class of females called eld maids. That 
our sex should endeavour to make such con- 
temptible, I wonder notj but it is (give me 
leave to say) a degree of cruelty in a woman 
to reflect so heavily, and so indiscriminately on 
those of her own sex, whose misfortune, ra- 
ther than fault, it would be to be single, were 
marriages generally happy; but is there such 
a merit, Madam, in men f ' I know the Love- 
laces of the world think there is. Can — — 
■but I protest I cannot put the question I was 
going to put. Another, however, 1 may, to 
wit : Is it owing to the gentleness of men's 
conversation softening the tempers of wo- 
men, or to our tyranny^ breaking their spi- 
rits, that wives and widows- are so much beJ- 
«:■■•*'■ . ter 
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ter tempered and sociable, than you suppose 
old maids to be ? If freedom of conversation, 
in the general world, be pleaded, the maids, 
thank Heaven! by the assistance of routs, 
drums, concerts and assemblies, which are 
every where introduced, bid fair to wipe out 
the obloquy, not only in the rising, but in the 
present generation. But if there really be 
such a difference in tempers, arising from 
this difference in situation or circumstance, 
how know we but that it may be owing to 
disappointment, perhaps to the perfidy of 
lovers; who, by that perfidy, have freed from 
reproach some of those who are the first to 
upbraid the deserted unfortunates, and who 
otherwise might have been exposed to the 
same? In this, case shall not pity, rather than 
reproach, be the lot of such, were they really 
to be angry with the world, and rendered, 
by its unworthy usage, unsociable in their 
tempers? 

Were it the custom for women to apply, 

to court, .to speak, and without reserve, 

m 6 something 
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something might be said against the good 
creatures, whom I have always respected for 
their continence, whether it be a willing or 
unwilling virtue. 

I have heretofore told you, Madam, what 
unhappy creatures of your sex I would (were 
I able) build an hospital ibr; and at the time 
I thought to have mentioned, that I would 
have had worthy old maids, of slender or no 
fortunes, employed as their guardians, sisters, 
and directresses, in the particular wards of 
it. And indeed, Madam, I would wish to 
see, and have often said so, a public and gen- 
teel benefaction erected for the support of 
decayed old maids, of such, in particular, 
who had never had it in their power to 
marry with prudence, or who had been 
perfidiously deserted by our sex, on the 
score of small fortune, or the like. 

There are very few women but would 

marry at one time or other of, their lives, 

could they with prudence marry ; and shall 

they be punished for their discretion, and that 

prudence, 
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prudence, which is the merit of the sex!— 
There is a custom at Rome (where, as you 
know, celibacy and the single life is a repu- 
tation and merit in both sexes), for the pope 
to portion out (annually,. I think,) a number 
of poor maids. A double portion is allowed 
to those who decline marriage, and choose 
the single life; but generally, if I remember 
right, five sixths of the honest girls, notwith- 
standing, choose to try their fortunes in the 
married state. The same choice, I dare say, 
would -the generality of the single women 
make here, on the like occasion; and shall 
those be punished with contempt for living 
single, and that by their own sex, who have 
not had it in their power to be married? 
Affectation, ill nature, envy (though the 
mind may be soured, as I have said, by dis- 
appointment and undeserved neglect), are 
vices, I believe, more particular to the mind, 
than to the circumstance or situation ; and I 
imagine, that if the single life is to be 'consi- 
dered as a punishment, many wives may be 
found, 
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found, who have the same qualities in as 
much perfection, as any old maids. in the 
kingdom, and who ought therefore never to 
have been married. 

Let us not (upon the whole), I repeat, pu- 
nish poor girls with contempt, for a lot they 
have not had it in their power to avoid draw- 
ing ; if we do, we shall have every young 
girl, perhaps, repining and unhappy as the 
years go over her head, if she have had not 
an offer; and ready to run away with the 
first man that presents himself, in order to 
avoid the disgrace of living to be an old 
maid ; while not a few of them perhaps, in 
the same fear, might hasten to help to fill my 
college for Magdalens, were it. erected. — 
Hard fate! poor girls! to be punished with 
opprobrium if they slide (the tempter and 
the temptation ever at hand), and with con- 
tempt, if they escape sliding; and if some 
lordly man look not down in pity upon 
them! 

You propose to me, Madam, for an exam- 
pie 
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•pie of a happy marriage, Sir Thomas Fitz- 
Osborne and his Cleora; but I will not per- 
mit that you (happy in so kind a partner, 
yourself capable of sentiments so tender, so 
affectionate, so grateful) should go out of 
'your own knowledge for one. 

Mr. Highmore is an eminent painter, in 
Holborn-row, Lincoln Vmn-fields, the same 
who published twelve prints of Pamela, of 
which he'has the drawings, and which he 
had finished before I had the pleasure of 
knowing him: he has drawn Clarissa at 
whole length, in the Vandyke taste and 
"dress. He had finished the piece before I 
saw h, or knew of it, and before Clarissa was 
printed, having seen only some parts of the 
"work in manuscript. His own imagination . 
was his principal guide; and he has given it 
great intelligence, sweetness and dignity. As. 
you propose to seeit, I will say no more- of 
it. Mr. Highmore has also drawn the as- 
sembled Harlowes, the accusing Brother, and 
the accused Sister, on her return from Miss 
Howe's* 
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Howe's, as represented in the beginning of 
voLL 

Dr. Chancey, a physician in Austin Friars, 
a man of learning and politeness, has also a 
head of Clarissa in crayons j a piece that wants 
neither spirit nor dignity, nor such an inno- 
cence in the aspect, as made me ready, as 
much as I was on seeing Mr. Highmore's, to 
curse the Lovelace I had drawn. 

But do not, my dear correspondent (still 
let me call you so) say, that you will see me, 
unknown to mytelf, when you come to town. 
Permit me to hope, that you will not be per- 
sonally a stranger to me then. By the plea- 
sure you do me the honour to own you have 
in being called " The daughter of my own 
mind and heart," you must allow me to coii- 
jure you, to give me an opportunity to return 
you, and your dear man, my personal thanks 
for the trouble, for the sorrow you have had 
in reading, at my request, three tedious vo- 
lumes, which otherwise you would not have 
opened. 

I rejoice 
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I rejoice with you, Madam, on the return 

of your charming spirits; and wishing they 
may never fail you, 

I am, 

your's, &c. 

S. Richardson. 



TO MR. BICHARDSON. 

October 29th, 1 749. 

SIR, 

y 017 are too complaisant in making an 
apology for what I should be very unreason- 
able to expect. It lies upon me to excuse 
giving you a trouble I have no right to give 
you; but see, Sir, what it is to indulge me 
as you have hitherto done. 

O Sir! how I regret your want of timel 

As I lately read the twentieth chapter of Se. 

neca's Morals, I thought of and pitied you, 

and 

Cooyk' 
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and every one who is tied to business, and 
pitied the world for the loss it sustains by 
your being so constantly engaged. Would 
it were in my power to take away all your 
employments but your pen, except what is 
entertaining and amusing! I am sure, by so 
doing, I should lay an eternal obligation upon 
mankind. 

I know you take a pleasure in doing good ; 
and pleasure will give you spirits; spirits will 
give you health ; and health will renew an 
inclination, which at present seems to want 
spurring j but your " melancholy reflections, 
from melancholy events, touch me." I con- 
clude, front hints you have given, that your 
disorder lies chiefly upon your spirits ; and 
yet, at times, you must have an uncommon 
flow, to write what you have written. 

You are very obliging, Sir, in sending me 
the Scotch gentleman's plan, and very hum- 
ble in asking my opinion of it. I pretend not 
to judge. No doubt, it would be a very 
useful work, and, und:r your direction, a 
. . very 
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very instructive one, and I also believe it a 
necessary work ; but I am sure you know it 
will not answer my wishes.* 

Dear Sir, let the gentleman undertake it 
himself: he seems very fond of the scheme, 
and very capable. Your talent may be uni- 
versal; I believe it is'; but you have given 
so charming a specimen of your excelling in 
what you have already undertaken, that I 
must hope you'll go on in the same pleasing 
path. Your own, your own plan, Sir, is 
what I want; nor, if you ask my consent, 
will I ever give it for another. 

Whether or no you meant what I thought 
you did, as to my letters being wild and un- 
connected, I am very sensible there is suffi- 
cient cause to think them so; but I was not 
angry indeed, Sir, — no, not a little. 

You have plainly said, Sir, that both Cla- 
rissa and Miss Howe would have chosen the 
single state, without limiting any time for 

• The plan was something like that of " The Beauties 
of History," afterwards published. 

their 
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their change ; though I make no manner of 
doubt, they might have been prevailed upon 
to alter their minds in time, as very good wo* 
men have done. I know one who obstinately 
refused her lover for nine years, and was pre- 
vailed upon to • alter her condition in the 
tenth, (no Clarissa neither.) But still you 
make them declare the single life was their 
choice, and give me Clarissa's reasons for that 
choice} which part of her character I was 
not inattentive to. 

You say, they only object to the men. Does 
not Miss Howe somewhere say to Clarissa, 
" How happy could you and I live in a single 
state, if we,might be left to ourselves?" or to 
that effect; by which it seems to be their 
choice. And indeed she visibly and confes- 
sedly marries with reluctance, which no power 
on earth could have made me do ; no, nor 
yet with indifference. — Strange romantic no- 
tions ! 

And here I cannot help giving you the 

Spectator's opinion upon a married state, so 

agreeable to my way of thinking: "I am 

verily 

Dig,™ ay GoOgle ' 
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verily persuaded, that whatever is delightful 
in human life, is to be enjoyed in greater 
perfection in the married, than in the single 
condition." — No. 476", vol. vii. I am verily 
persuaded so too ; for which reason I would 
have married Clarissa. 

" I shew a spirit of recrimination !** Why, 
Sir, can you suppose it is not a pleasure to 
me, when you find fault after fault, twig 
upon twig, and lash me with them, though 
not without mercy; can you suppose, I say, 
. that it is not a pleasure to give you a blow in 
return, when I think 1 have it in my power? 
"When I find I am mistaken, I am not above 
acknowledging it, and asking pardon, as I 
here do, if ever I returned to the charge, after 
entirely giving up a point; but I need not tell 
you, I do not love to give up a point till I am 
. convinced r (do you, Sir ?) or that I sometimes 
think it necessary to leave a hole to creep out 
of. You know I owned that to you in my 
last; but did I promise never to do it again? 
If 1 did, excuse your incognita 

Belfouk. 
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AND must I really believe you, when you 
say you have five things to commend me for, 

-.to one that calls for blame? Dear Sir, take 

•care! I protest you'll ruin me. You know 
not what a weight I am forced to lay upon 
my vanity; and am far from being certain 

.that I can keep it from rising to a pitch, un- 
becoming the character I wish to be distin- 
guished by; but I shall find a few hum- 
bling strokes by and' by. You judge well, 
Sir, to tincture your sweet with a little bit- 
ter; though you never fail giving me a sugar 

, phimb for the last bit. 

You say, Sir, " My supposing how we 
should appear to each other in an interview, 

:.has revived an ardour, which you had with 
difficulty suppressed." I am sorry for that ; 
for I do assure you, the oftener I think of 
it, the more terrible it appears. All the im- 
pudent 

Cooyk' 
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■pudent things I have ever wrote, would crowd 
into my head at that moment; and, brazea 
as you may think my face, I should shew you, 
' 2 countenance more stupid than saucy. And 
yet your very obliging invitation (for which 
I return my grateful thanks) is almost irre- . 
sistible. " Your honest, your frank-hearted ' 
wife." Those words have given me an idea 
of a very desirable companion; for I love 
frank-heartedness, notwithstanding those lit- 
tle deceits I sometimes justify. I think it a 
-happiness, that I can occasion a smile in one 
whom, I am sure, you delight to see smile. 
You will do me a favour, Sir, if you will in- 
troduce my compliments to your little assem- 
bly; to make one in which, would give jne 
real pleasure. An agreeable party at home, 
or in a friend's house, is of all things to me 
the most delightful -, and is a pleasure which, 
at this time, I am so happy as to enjoy. "* 
We are in number seven, of both, sexes, 
free, easy, and innocent: we spend our time 
in working, reading, and chearful conversa- 
tion. 
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tion. Cards are banished, being disagreeable 
to all} yet want we not amusement. Ton 
will suppose by my letter, (which, I find, 
must be a very long one), that I spend a good 
deal of time in writing; but as I rise some 
hours before my company, part of those hours 
i dedicate to writing. 

And here I must inform you, this is ano- 
ther benefit received from your Clarissa ; for 
(I am ashamed to say, that it is a practice of 
no older a date) you made her early hours ap- 
pear so charming, that I determined to be- 
come in that her imitator, and find number- 
Jess conveniences in it, unknown to me be- 
fore. 

She has also taught me to keep an account 
of my time; but that, compared with her's, 
only serves to put me out of conceit with 
myself. However, it may be useful in put- 
ting me in mind of my mis-spent time, and 
induce me to improve it. If you were to see 
my diary,:how angry you would sometimes 
be! and how you would laugh at other times, 
for 
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for you would find serious and comical pro. 
. miscuously thrown together. But to hare 
done with this long digression, which your 
■little assembly led me into. 

Willing as I should be to add to it, and, 
had I courage to face you, I know not when 
I shall have an opportunity ; but if ever that 
does happen, I will see you, Sir, if possible. 
■So you might as well tell me what church 
you go to, and give me some mark to know 
you by. After that, I shall be better able to 
judge whether I can dare to face you or not. 
Do you never walk in the Park, Sir? Be- 
cause, perhaps, your church countenance may 
have an air of severity in it, though I am in- 
clined to think the contrary ; because ah un- 
feigned piety generally manifests itself in a 
pleased composure. 

You ask me, ** if I would choose to refer 
your knowledge of me to another world ?" 
If I was sure of our acquaintance there, I 
should be very indifferent as to our meeting 
in this ; but if different: places are allotted 
for higher and lower degrees of merit, I am 

vol. iv, n apprehensive 
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apprehensive your apartment and mine will 
be far distant from each other! 

I do not rally when I call you the sage 
Mentor ; such I have formed you to myself, 
and such I must believe you. 

If ever I should be inclined to make myself 
known, I must endeavour to do it with the 
best grace I can, but shall never design it as 
a favour; I do assure you, Sir, it can be none- 
After the trouble and plague I have given you, 
if you can bear my name, it is all I ought 
to expect ; and if, after that, you can endure 
the sight of me, and could possibly think it 
worth your while to take a journey of two 
hundred miles (two hundred miles it is in- 
deed), you would give infinite pleasure to, 
and meet with a most friendly reception from 
two persons, who have great reason to esteem 
you a very valuable acquaintance. But, Sir, 
pray do not call me your Devonshire lady ! 
I have very little knowledge of the place, 
though I have a friend there. Lancashire, if 
you please. 

1 fancied, Sir, I should raise your curiosity 
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to inquire farther into the history of my 
Magdalen: " a Lovelace in the case?" say 
you. No, Sir, t shall not make your hero 
so bad a compliment. 

Know then, Sir, this poor unfortunate was 
born of honest parents, in Cornwall; her fa- 
ther in business, and in good circumstances, 
brought up his children (two of whom were 
daughters) very genteelly, and, as is supposed, 
virtuously. His eldest he married, who, fond 
of her sister, often took her home with her, 
by way of companion. Being obliged to go 
abroad (for how long I know not), she left 
this poor innocent in the house with her hus- 
band, who artfully seduced, and ruined this 
unhappy, unguarded, unsuspecting child, not 
yet fifteen years of age! 

Can one help thinking, part of that noble 
speech in Cato applicable in this case: 

*' Is there not some chosen curse, 

" Some hidden thunder in the stores of Heaven, 

" Big with uncommon wrath, to blast the man 

« Who " 

void of humanity, inhospitably ensnares, and 
brutally preys upon injured innocence? 

n 2 What 
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What must the poor miserable wife suffer 
under such variety of torments? 

The shame of the deluded creature was 
published by the sad effects of her crime. 
Her unhappy father and family (too justly 
offended) would shew her no other favour, 
than placing her in a proper situation, and 
just affording her sustenance. When she 
was in a condition to move, she was sent" to 
a friend, at a considerable distance from her 
home, who, in compassion to her, consented 
to keep her till a place could be got for her 
in some good family. 

Her own relations behave to her in the cru- 
dest manner, hardly allowing her the com- 
mon necessaries of life; and had it not been 
for the compassionate friends whom she has 
been with some years, she must have been 
driven to the utmost extremity; but her be- 
haviour is so regular, her penitence seemingly 
so sincere, and the whole of her life so exem- 
plary, that they look upon her as a truly pious 
and good christian, and scruple not to make 
her a companion for their own daughters. 

My 
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My friend, by whose means I became ac- 
quainted with her story, would have taken 
her, had not her misfortune been whispered 
in the neighbourhood ; but she has given her 
word, and, I know, will take pains to serve 
her. Meantime she corresponds with her in 
a most christian and charitable manner; and 
our hope is to get her placed in some family, 
where her unhappy story is not likely to be 
known. 

I doubt we shall find some difficulty in fix- 
ing her j for it is not every advantageous 
place that will be proper for her. 

What I would oioose for her would be, to 
wait on some pious widow, or good-natured 
old maid, who keeps one or two sober men 
servants, and is happily surrounded with all 
her old favourites. 

You know so many good old maids. Sir, 
that, perhaps, you may accidentally hear of 
some one, who would not be for having the 
dirty impudent baggage sent to Bridewell. 

As you desired, Sir, the particulars of this 
n 3 sorrowful 
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sorrowful tale, I have given it to you in full; 
and if it harrows not your soul, I know you 
not. 

Am I ever to be mortified with your unfa- 
vourable conclusions? And will you not at 
Low, that I do favour some old maids? You 
will limit it to one or two. 1 know I did say 
so a great while ago, but that was compara* 
tivcly speaking j but, to make friends with 
you, I will own, that I know at least half a 
dozen, and I tell you it is no twig, no salvo. 

If I had not thrown away my twigs, I 
should have, a great mind to beat you with 
them, for ever throwing them in my face; 
and you are so immoderately grave, upoa 
my free and less serious way of treating this 
trite subject, that I will here drop it, if you 
see good. I am unconvertible, and so are 
you ; and yet gravely and seriously, perhaps, 
we should not differ much in this, any more 
than in the other disputes now seeming to 
subsist between us. As to my mother, I told 
you in my last letter, wherein I thought I 
had 
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had been To blame, and gave up, from your 
arguments, many of my own. 

There was no occasion for me to go abroad, 
in search of better examples than I could 
find at home; and I give up my opinion in 
that point, with regard to others doing so. 

I never accused my mother of any impru- 
dence, unless I may call suspicion so; which, 
I think, I barely termed a failing, and her 
only one: she was an excellent woman, I must. 
repeat. 

I said, my faults swam upon the surface, 
as I thought they were but too conspicuous, 
but sweetly have you turned it to my advan- 
tage; and I cheerfully accept of your fatherly 
proffered assistance, by which I feel myself 
strengthened, and able to overcome those dif- 
ficulties in which I had so deeply plunged my- 
self. 

I am glad, Sir, you don't find fault with 

the length of my letters, for I really know 

not how to make them shorter; and you 

greatly encourage me by the obliging prefe- 

n 4 rencc 
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rence yon give me as a correspondent. I 
know not bow it is, but when I bave con- 
cluded, I could begin again. 

Instruction may well be your principal 
view; you have the power, and also the in- 
clination to instruct the ignorant, — I cannot 
pretend to it. I write to be instructed, and I 
read, and find I am so. 
. I will not say I was not to blame, with re-. 
gard to my father; but I was too young, and 
too lively, to be fond of one, who had made 
himself indifferent to me by his cool and 
awful behaviour. No doubt, but he might 
have easilygained myaffection, had it been his 
pleasure, though I do believe, and am sure, 
he was fond of his children; but he took 
pains to conceal it, for wise reasons I suppose 
(for wise he was), but I could not (hen see 
through those reasons; his being released 
' from a long and painful illness, might make ' 
me the less concerned for his death. But I 
will not take to myself a merit, which, in re- 
ality, does not belong to me ; for I am afraid 
that 
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that was but a small consideration with me 
at the time. But there were those who did 
not fail of letting me into the secret of my 
becoming the mistress of a considerable for- 
tune at my father's death, and perhaps that 
might help to lessen my concern ; for I began 
to have a notion, that a fortune was a very 
pretty ornament. Though, I can assure you, 
it was not out of love to money, except for 
the sake of giving it away, and, perhaps, a 
childish desire of making a shew; for I ever 
did, and ever shall despise it, I believe, rather 
too much. A great fortune I would not be 
at the trouble of living up to; nor, was it 
ever so narrow, would I live above it; but I 
bless God, who has placed me between the 
extremes, forwhich I am thankful and con- 
tented, and content is the valuable treasure. 
. But I am going to moralize, and am Wan-- 
dering from my subject, when I should have 
told you, in answer to what you say of my 
mother's undoubted concern, she certainly 
was concerned) but remember I told you, 
■ ■•■:'. W 5- Sir, 
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Sir, my father was a man more to be feared 
than loved. I believe I ought to thank you 
for your forbearance of me in relation to my 
free confessions concerning him. I do thank 
you, and for your address to parents, to. en-, 
gage the affections of their children. Once t 
thought I might say for myself, never did I 
see my dear mother in affliction (whatever 
might be the cause) that I was not moved in 
the tenderest manner. What I have said is 
not by way of excuse, but confession j and» 
dear Sir, shew your mercy to me. What 
coul:f you expect from such a girl under 
twelve years of age ? My natural bias you 
think was bad. Indeed I hope and think that 
you are mistaken. 1 am a " better woman 
than I was a girl." So is every good woman; 
and I am going to tell you, Sir, (with all my 
. faults) I reckon myself amongst the middling 
sort, tho' far from the best, 

In the next place, you touch again upon 

my indulgences to young ladies* as to their 

appearance in public places* 1 have .said all J. 

have 
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have to say on that subject, only that you 
and I call things by very different names. 
Indeed, Sir, you sometimes stretch my meaty 
ing, till you tear it in pieces. 

If the public diversions are really such 
prompters of wickedness, I could not suffer 
a child to appear there at all; but if they may 
ever be attended with innocence, I still think 
my indulgence moderate, as I before said. 

And you will suffer the pretty fellows to 
follow the girls to church ? You are in that 
too indulgent; for as they follow, but to 
look, I am afraid the lusts of the eye will be 
too strong for the weak efforts of the heart, 
Supposing they might have a small tendency 
to devotion. 

I find I had more to say upon this subject, 
tho' it is pretty much the same I have said 
before. 

" But . with my notions, no wonder that 

the calamities of Clarissa — " And so, Sir, 

there is a significant inuendo. Truly I have 

very little notion of outward shew, and 

k 6 pompous 
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pompous appearances in religion. Decency, 
with sincerity, I trust will answer all our pur- 
poses. I am one who cannot pray seven 
times a day, or . say very long prayers. To 
tell you the truth, there are very few forms 
that please me ; they are either made for the 
wickedest creatures in the world, or so full of 
.vain repetitions, that I am often at a loss to 
know, whether it is not a fault to express 
one's praises and adorations in such words. 
What I want, is a medium between the Pha- 
risee and the Publican, which is seldom to be 
met with. 

The poor girls are obliged to you for your 
compassion shewn to their composition ; but, 
brittle as it is, with proper care it may be pro- 
served intire, and I think it preferable to that 
.of the men,lords tho* they are ? whom no care, 
no guardian, jto watch can save or keep, within 
bounds. So never wish your girls were boys, 
Sir — I am sure you do not. You know your 
own sex so well, that you must be sensible 
how many hours of repose- a good- man must 
i . lose 
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lose by the change. Fears you may have for 
girls, but hope and believe your fears will be 
groundless; but there is a certainty of boys 
giving at least an equal share of torment. 

You allow ladies to be better judges of ladies 
than you can be. I believe that is a white 
fib j however, you know us well enough; 
you know we are fools, for so easily falling 
into your snares; and you know that you 
seldom fail to make a tyrannical use of your 
power; and — just now I hate you all, except 
one, whose power is ever kept within the 
bounds of tender affection and good breeding, 
ever backward to command, expecting no 
obedience, but what flows from inclination 
and free-will : both rule and both obey, like 
the couple at Upton on the Hill. 

.Now come the sweeteners. I believe I shall 
be reconciled to you in a moment; for who 
is proof against self-praise, especially when it 
issues from good sense and a sincere mind ? 
. But why are you glad I am turned of forty f 
How can you be so cross, Sir? Do you think 
any 
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any body loves to grow old ? I will tell yoA 
my real thoughts upon that head. 

I have lately very often put the question 
to myself', whether I would chuse to live my 
time over again, if I had it in my power, and 
it passed in the negative. . I am positive I 
would rather advance than retire, tho* my 
days have been happy. I have a pleasing 
view before me, thanks to you, Sir, Seneca-, 
the Spectator, and the wise ton of Strach, which 
last I have just read, with much greater at- 
tention than I ever did before, and think it 
is the most beautiful and instructive, as well 
as the most entertaining piece I ever met 
with in the course of my divine studies. < 

More raillery! — what shall I do with it? 
My mother and her sad girl introduced again! 

My notions as to thoughtful girls are 
founded upon experience; and you allow aH 
I insist upon; and that is, whatever a thought- 
ful girl sets her heart upon, she is more de- 
termined upon the execution of it, than the 
mor e g a y and thoughtless. 

But 
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But give me leave to say, that you carry 
this matter much too far; for supposing a 
mother might think her girl rather too grave 
for her years, must she necessarily advise her, 
to the contrary extreme? 

We were three, as I have told you, myself 
the worst, I frankly own. I was what a fond 
parent calls a very comical girl ; and tho* un- 
lucky (which now and then I did suffer for), 
yet generally the worst effects I found ended 
in a laugh at the poor child. Too indulgent 
to me, I confess it ! 

I did say I would tell you wherein I endea- 
voured to deceive you, but I am a little out 
of humour with you just nowj tho' that is 
no reason for breaking my word. But upon 
recollection, I find it is but in one instance. 
And must I give up my only one 1 If I do, 
snd you should happen to read my letters to 
any of my acquaintance (which indeed is sot 
very likely) they would presently say, by all 

circumstances this, must be -. But I 

will fulfil my promise, tho' not in this letter. 
I beg leave for a little longer time. 
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You invite me, Sir, to offend and to pro- 
voke you. Fear not but I shall occasionally 
accept your invitation. 
- . I have read Mrs. Philips's apology, and so 
far can commend it, as she blames her vile 
conduct, and sets it forth as a warning to 
others. She could not do less, and expect 
any profit from her labours, which, and re- 
venge, I take to be her chief design in writ- 
ing. I pity her early misfortunes, and abhor 
the base, ungenerous Grimes, but think it is 
easy to perceive bad inclinations even in her 
childhood. She endeavours to throw a veil 
'over many blamable actions, which, never- 
theless, circumstances make plainly appear as 
they are. Upon the whole, tho' she have 
some good qualities, her stamp seems to be 
that- of a downright extravagant kept mis- 
tress, any man's property, constant to none ; 
a'woman of sense, strong passions, and an 
uncommon assurance* 

As to Tom- James, I am fatigued with the 

name, having lately fallen into the tom- 

• ■ - P^T 
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pany of several young ladies, who had each a 
Tom Jones in some part of the world, for so 
they call their favourites ; and ladies, you 
know, are for ever talking of their favou- 
rites. Last post I received a letter from a 
lady, who laments the- loss of her Tom Jones; 
and from another, who was happy in the 
company of her Tom Jones. In like manner, 
the gentlemen have their Sophias. A few 
days ago, in a circle of gentlemen and ladies, 
who had their Tom Jones's and their Sophias, 
.a friend of mine told me he must shew me 
his Sophia, the sweetest creature in the 
world, and immediately produced a Dutch 
mastiff puppy. 

The above was written a fortnight ago, 
when our agreeable party was interrupted 
by a crowd of mixed company, who intro- 
. duced cards, and broke into our happy .re- 
tired schemes. Keeping later hours at night 
obliged me to be later in a morning. Now, 
being reduced to two or three, I have time 
to resume again, tho* without that, any rea- 
sonable 
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sonablc body would have thought this letter 
long enough; 

I am Sir, 
your very much obliged, 

humble servant, 

Belfour. 

P. S. Before I write to you again, Sir, I 
shall have a friend in town, whom I dare 
trust with my letters to you, which for the 
future you will receive .by the penny post^ 
Please to send me your own particular direc- < 
tion, and I need not give Mr. Rivington any 
farther trouble, for some time at least, but 
desire yours to me may be sent as usual. 

Pray, Sir, give me leave to ask you ( I for* 
got it before) what, in your opinion, is the 
meaning of the word sentimental, so much in 
vogue amongst the polite, both in town and 
country f In letters and common conversa- 
tion, I have asked several who make use of 
it, and have generally received for answer, it 
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is — it is— sentimental. Every thing clever and 
agreeable is comprehended in that word; but 
am convinced a, wrong interpretation is 
given, because it is impossible every thing 
clever and agreeable can be so common as 
this word. I am ■ frequently astonished to 
hear such a one is a sentimental man; we 
were a sentimental party; I have been taking 
a sentimental walk. And that I might be 
reckoned a little in the fashion, and, as I 
thought, show them the proper .use of the 
word, about six weeks ago, I declared I had 
just received a sentimental letter. Having 
often laughed at the word, and found fault 
with the application of it, and this being 
the first time I ventured to make use of it, I 
was loudly congratulated upon the occasion: 
but I should be glad to know your interpre- 
tation of it. 
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JL OU are highly obliging to me, dear Ma- 
dam* in the warm solicitude you so repeat* 
edly express for my resuming my pen with a 
view » publications well as in that regard- 
ing my health. The sea-bathing I have not 
tried ; the tar-water I have, and gave it fair 
play. But as my malady proceeds from re- 
pletion, and too much application to busi- 
ness, I imagine the latter not so beneficial as 
it might be to an emaciated or decaying con- 
stitution. 

As to my Scotish friend's plan, had I free- 
dom of spirits, or inclination to set about 
that, and to trouble the world again, I might 
as well pursue the other, that I once had 
thought of pursuing. The gentleman is an 
exceeding worthy/ sensible and learned man, 
and fain would I have obliged him, if I bad 
thought I could execute his scheme to the 
purpose. 
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purpose. Indeed I have some degree of pain 
in refusing or declining to answer the wishes 
of any one for whom I have something 
more than an indifference, " Why then, 
' (will you ask) do you not set about obliging 
me, for whom you express a high value?" 
■ — Health! business ! Madam. But for what 
should I set about the work I had once in 
view ? — To draw a good man— a man who 
needs not repentance, as the world would 
think! How tame a character ? Has not the 
world shewn me, that it is much better pleas- 
ed to receive and applaud the character that 
shews us what we are (little of novelty as one 
would think there is in that) than what we 
ought to be ? Are there not who think Cla- 
rissa's an unnatural character ? 

I will only say, that when the world is 
ready to receive writings of a different cast, 
I hope writers will never be wanting to 
amuse, as well as instruct. Nor perhaps may 
the time be very far off. So long as the world 
will receive,Mr. Fielding will write. Have you 
ever 
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everseenalist of his performances? Nothing 
but a shorter life than I wish him, can hinder 
him from writing himself out of date. The 
Pamela, which he abused in his Shamela, 
■taught him how to write to please, tho' his 
manners are so different. Before his Joseph 
Andrews (hints and names taken from that 
story, with a lewd and ungenerous engraft- 
ment) the poor man wrote without being 
Tead, except when his Pasquins, &c. roused 
party attention and the legislature at the 
same time, according to that of Juvenal, which 
may be thus translated: 

Would'st thou be read, or would'st thou bread ensure. 
Dare something worthy Ntivgait or the 7W«\ 

In the former of which (removed from 
inns- and alehouses) will some of his next 
scenes be laid-, and perhaps not unusefully ; 
I hope not. But to have done, for the pre- 
sent, with this fashionable' author. 

" You know a lady who obstinately re- 
fused, her lover for nine years, and was pre- 
vailed 
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vailed upon to alter her mind in the tenth." 
What was the man ? Not agreeable, I doubt, 
,on one hand, and not bold enough on the 
other; or the lady had more towering views, " 
or a preference to some other' man ; and not 
till she found her hopes frustrated, contented 
herself to take up with the man she had for 
so long a time despised. 

I admire you for what you say of the 
fierce, fighting Iliad. Scholars, judicious scho- 
lars, dared they to speak out, against a pre- 
judice of thousands of years in its favour, 
I am persuaded would find it possible for 
Homer to nod, at least. I am afraid this 
poem, noble as it truly is, has done infi- 
nite mischief for a series of ages ; since to it, 
and its copy the Eneid, is owing, in a great 
measure, the savage spirit that has actuated, 
from the earliest ages to this time, the fight- 
ing fellows, that, worse than lions or tigers, 
have ravaged the earth, and made it a field of 
blood. 

I am . pleased with your principal motives 
of 
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going to church, example and public prayer; 
a duty, the one, 1 have long (shall I say) neg- 
lected; a benefit, the other, I have as long 
been deprived of by my nervous malady, 
which will not let me appear in a crowd of 
people. But then I have forborn going to 
public diversions, and even been forced to 
deny myself (what I used to be delighted 
with) opportunities which I had at pleasure, 
from one branch of my business, to hear the 
debates of both houses of' Parliament. But 
I will readily come into any proposal you 
shall make, to answer the purpose of your 
question; and if you will be so cruel, as to 
keep yourself still incognito, will acquiesce. 
I wish you would accept of our invitation, on 
your coming to town. But three little miles 
from Hyde-Park Corner. I keep no vehlele— 
■ but one should be at yours, and at your dear 
man's command, as long as you should both 
honour us with your presence. Tou shall 
be only the sister, the cousin, the niece, the 
what you please, of my incognita, and I will 
never 
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never address you as other, than as what you 
chuse to pass for. If. you knew me, Madam, 
you would net question that I am. in earnest 
on this occasion; the less question it, as that, 
at my little habitation' near Hammersmith, I 
have common conveniencies, the' not splen- 
did ones, to make my offer good. 

What you say of the cheerfulness which 
true piety (would to heaven I could speak as 
much from experience as you kindly and 
too favourably imagine I mayi) gives to the 
countenance, must have place to your praise 
in my enumeration, -since religion is the 
cheerfulest thing in the world. 1 have no 
doubt, Madam, that you find it so, notwith- 
standing your -cbildUh wiluckinetses. You fear 
my church countenance has an air of seve- 
rity with it. My countenance,! dare tell 
you, from the opinion of my favourers, (Con- 
firmed by unreasonable applications from 
some, who have beheld somewhat soft and 
weak in it) and have demanded of mc what 
they would not have hoped for from any 
'-■ vot. iv. o other, 
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Other, has nothing in it severe or forbidding, 
Be not therefore afraid, Madam, to challenge 
my attendanceon you, if ever you should be 
inclined to favour me, as Lso earnestly re- 
quest. I submit to your own conditions or 
restrictions. I . go thro*' the Park once or 
twice a week tq my little xetirement .;. but I 
will for a week together be in it every day 
three or four hours, at your command v till 
you tell me you have seen a person who an- 
swers to this description, namely, Short ; ra- 
ther plump than emaciated, notwithstanding 
his complaints: about five foot five inches: 
fair wig; lightish cloth coat, all black besides: 
one hand generally in his bosom, the other a 
Cane in it, which he leans upon under the 
skirts of his coat usually, that it may imper- 
ceptibly serve him as a support, when attach- 
ed by sudden tremors -or startings, and diz- 
ziness, which too frequently, attack him, but, 
thank God, not so often as formerly : look- 
ing directly foreright, as passers-by would 
imagine, but observing ail that stirs on 
. ■ . other 
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either hand of him. without moving his 
short neck; hardly ever turning back : of a 
Kght-brown complexion ; teeth not yet fail* 
ing him ; smoothish faced, and ruddy-cheek* 
ed : at sometimes looking to be about sixty.* 
five, at other times much younger : -a regular 
even pace, stealing away ground, rather than 
seeming to rid it : a gray eye, too often over* 
clouded by mistinesses from the head : by 
chance lively, very lively it will be, if he have 
hope of seeing - a lady whom he loves and 
honours: his eye always on the ladies; if 
they have very large hoops, he looks down 
and supercilious, and as if he would - be; 
thought wise, but perhaps the sillier for that: 
as he approaches a lady, his eye is never fixed 
first upon her face, but upon her feet, and 
thence he raises it up, pretty quickly for 
a dull eye; and one would think (if we 
thought him at all worthy of observation) 
that from her air and (the last beheld) her 
face, he sets her down in his mind as so or so^ 
and then passes on to the next object he 
. 02 meets; 
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meets; only then looking back, if he greatly 
likes or dislikes, as if he would see if the lady 
appear to be all of a piece, in the one light 
or in the other. Are these marks distinct 
enough, if you are resolved to keep all the 
advantages you set out with? And from this 
odd, this grotesque figure, think you, Ma- 
dam, that you have any thing to apprehend ? 
Any thing that will not rather promote than 
check your mirth ? I dare be bold to say (and 
allow it too)' that you would rather see this 
figure than any other you ever saw, when- 
ever you should find yourself graver than 
you wish to be. 

: And here let me add, that your saying, 
you shall never intend the revealing of your- 
self as a favour, shall never hinder me from 
taking it as a very great one. 
: I am greatly obliged to you, Madam, for 
the affecting history you give me of your 
Magdalen. I pity her with all my soul, and I 
execrate the inhospitable wretch, who could 
ensnare and ruin so young a creature; his 
wife's 
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wife's sister, the daughter of his father and 
mother by marriage. I remember imper- 
fectly a case of this nature many years ago, 
happening to a genteel family in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, Here the villainous 
husband ran away with the sister of his wife; 
kept her privately at different lodgings* by 
turns, to frustrate pursuit and detection. 
The unhappy delinquent died in his hands, 
and unslaked lime was put into her coffin, to 
destroy her features and flesh, to prevent 
knowing who she was, were the coffin to be 
opened. Well I knew, Madam, that there 
were worse men than Lovelace, villain as he 
was. 

You did say, as you own, that you could 
tell me wherein you intended to deceive me, 
if I desired it. I did desire it. And what is 
your answer? Not such a one as, I dare say, 
you think yourself I ought to be satisfied 
with. It is, indeed, such a one as a lady 
would make to a man whom she had in- 
tirely in her power, and who knew not how 
03 to 
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to help himself. And is it possible for a lady 
so excellent to resolve against doing a favour 
she intends to do with a grace ? Yet, not- 
withstanding this usage, 

I am my dear incognita's, &c. 

S. Richardson. 



TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

Dec. i6iB, 1749. 

X OU are ever ready, Sir, to acknowledge 
an obligation upon my strongly soliciting you 
to resume your pen, yet will you not give 
me the least satisfaction, not a glimmering 
of hope. Won't you, Sir? If you did tut sec 
with what a suppliant air Task it, I am sure 
you could not help giving me this short affir- 
mative answer, I will. So, dear Sir! How 
the thoughts raise my spirits ! 
"For what should you set about drawing 
a good 
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a good man? a man who needs no repent- 
ance f" Because I believe there never was a 
fine character drawn without having its ad- 
mirers (even amongst the most profligate) if 
not its imitators. And as I know with the 
good man you would connect the fine gentle- 
man, it might, I hope, be thought worthy of 
Imitation. It is a character we want, I am 
sorry to say it; but few there are who de- . 
serve it. Do but try, Sir, what good you can 
do this way; and let me have to brag, that I 
was instrumental in persuading you to it. 
. The character of Sophia is so very, trifling 
and insipid, that I never heard a dispute 
about it. 

The girls are certainly fond of Tom Jones, 
as I told you before, and they do not scruple 
declaring it in the company of your incog- 
nita; for, alas! I am no awful body to them; 
they just say the same before me as if I were 
but twenty; tho' I give you my word, J 
never let a faulty word or action pass me 
without a visible disapprobation; and many 
> 04 a round 
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a round battle have I had with them con- 
cerning Tom Jones, as soft and as gentle as 
you seem to think my blame ; and you re- 
peat my pretty words with a sort of contempt. 
Now, if you would only lay a little stronger 
emphasis upon those words, you would not 
find them so gentle; at least, I did not mean 
them to be so; for I designed the condemna- 
tion strongly from my heart. 

The lady, Sir, who so obstinately and long 
refused her lover, and married him at last, 
had better motives for so doing than any 
you have guessed; the man was not disa- 
greeable, did not want a proper assurance : the 
lady had not more towering views, or prefer. 
ed any other man, nor were her hopes frus- 
trated, or ever looked upon him as a wind- 
fall; and so. thoroughly am I acquainted with 
the lady's mind, that sure I am, she never 
would have married a man she ever had de- 
spised. But when the first overtures were 
made, she was under sixteen, was a giddy girl, 
and very sensible that she was so; could not 
fix 
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fix her thoughts upon any one man 
above two days together; had a mind to see 
a little of the world, in order to gain some 
knowledge how to behave in it ; and had, 
besides, a romantic notion of trying a man's 
constancy. She did try, she found, and re- 
warded it, as far as it was in her power to 
reward it. And I have heard the gentleman 
confess he thought himself rewarded; and I 
know nothing can give the lady a pleasure 
equally with hearing that confession. 

Well, Sir, since you will persist in finding 
out excellencies, I must attribute it chiefly to 
your complaisance, good-nature, and favour 
to one who looks upon herself as an adopted 
daughter, and will consider what you tell me 
as coming from the partiality of a tender 
father. But why was I adopted? X must give 
my vanity full play at that thought, or I shall 
burst. Look you, Sir, vanity was never in 
the number of my vices, and if you force it 
upon me, be it unto you, for 1 declare I will 
not be answerable for it. 

05 I wai 
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I was a little surprised indeed, Sir, when. I 
read, that going to church was a duty you 
had long neglected; but the very next line 
shewed me sufficient reason for that seeming 
neglect. Call it not neglect, Sir; I doubt not 
but you made many trials before you gave 
up what you deem a duty. You have a 
merit in so strongly recommending it to 
others; and certain I am, that better do you 
spend those hours than many who are con- 
stant attendants at the public worship, even 
Khan the well designing. 

Accept the thanks of a grateful heart for 
your repeated and very kind invitation. That 
I should with pleasure accept of it, I most 
sincerely assure you; but, could I remove 
the reasons I have heretofore given (which I 
am far from being certain of) the thoughts 
of taking so long a journey are over fof this 
winter, but I have sent your description to my 
friend, in which I do not apprehend she will 
find any thing like a grotesque appearance; 
her desire to see you is as great as nunc; but 
I dare 
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I dare not trust, her with an interview (if my 
consent be asked) for she is so great a lover 
of you and your works, that whatever she 
thought you had a mind to know, she would 
tell you, to my prejudice, or even to her own. 
J am not without apprehensions of a dis- 
covery, for she assures me she will make it 
her business to find-out your haunts* and if 
you visit any body that she has but once in 
her life spoken to, she is determined to.throw 
herself in your way, let what wULbe the con- 
sequence. However, it is^not very probable 
that she will readily find;an opportunity j 
butl arasure she will attend the Park every 
•fine warm day, between the hours of one and 
-two. I do not say this to put you in the least 
out of your way, Or make you stay a moment 
longer than your business requires; for a 
walk in the Park is an excuse she. uses for 
her health; and as she designs staying some 
months in town, if she misses you one day, 
she may have luck another. I understand, 
•about three weeks ago some business called 
o 6 her 
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her to Salisbury-court, when she could not 
forbear making you a visit, without doing 
the greatest violence to her inclination ; how- 
ever, she was checked by apprehending it 
might lead her to say something I would not 
have her say ; for you must know she 
is not remarkable for keeping a guard upon 
her tongue, especially in company she likes. 
-She has, by nature, a frank and open dispo- 
sition. Perhaps by this she may have seen 
you, of which 1 expect an account, and wiH 
give H to you. 1 am sure she will not dare 
to appear in an .immoderate -hoop. I am of 
opinion, should she meet and know you, she 
will, in surprise, make a full stop, perhaps a 
courtesy; and should you turn back, it is not 
unlikely she may ask — is it because you like 
or dislike, Sir ? not knowing at the time that 
she speaks at all. In surprise or eagerness, 
she is apt to think aloud ; and since you have 
a mind to see her, who has seen the king, I 
give you the advantage of knowing she is' 
middle-aged, middle-sized, a degree above 
. plump* 
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plump, brown as an oak wainscot, a good 
deal of country red in her cheeks; altogether 
a plain woman, but nothing remarkably for- 
bidding. 

I am glad, Sir, that you are reconciled to 
one Unlucky wild girl. My mother, I hope, 
was so too j for it was the Almighty's good- 
ness to spare her to me till I was turned of 
thirty, and whatever I now am, I then was. 
Her tenderness and partiality, 1 have reason 
to think, prompted her to a favourable opi- 
nion of my actions. We lived together tiH 
God thought proper to take her to himself, 
which thought, tho' pleasing with regard to 
■her happiness, raises in my mind too many 
affecting circumstances to dwell upon it: 
only, in haste, I must inform you (for my 
eyes are brimful) that in the sweet manner 
of your Clarissa she expired, I may say, in 
my arms; with this difference, she bad not 
the pain of knowing those she* was parting, 
' with, or being sensible of their distress, which 
I looked upon as- a providential consideration. 
to her tender nature. 

It 
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It is remarkable, that all her children, 
-being three daughters, who were married and 
.Settled at a great distance from each other, 
were, with their husbands, present at her 
.death, by an accidental meeting} for her 
warning was short, she being in perfect health 
.and dead in twenty-four hours. ■ 

Tou ask, " had she nothing of cruelty or 
rigour in her temper." Dear Sir, she was 
an utter stranger to all tendency that way; 
.all goodness, gentleness, benevolence, and 
compassion. I told you her only fault, as I 
then thought it. Tou have convinced me 
that fault was more my own than hers. I 
cannot forgive myself the accusation. What- 
ever else may occur to your fancy as worthy 
of blame, put it down to my account; for to 
gain worlds would not I, to excuse myself, 
.unjustly charge her pious soul. 

Tou, Sir, having acquitted me, as to my 
childish indifference shewn to my awful 
.father, I look upon myself as certainly ex- 
.cusable, tho' it was once a doubtful point 
with me. 

«* See 
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" See my diary !" Lord bless you, Sir ! Too 
would then know all my secrets. Thereyou 
would find your incognita, and all belonging 
to her. No, -no, I cannot indeed, Sir, I am 
sure you do not expect my consent to this 
request. 

I agree with you, in thinking true religion 
. is the chearfulest thing in the world, and a 
considerate mind cannot be happy without 
,it. The mind unclogged with guilt must, 
doubtless, be the lightest, and of consequence, 
I should think, must shew itself in an easy, 
happy, and pleasing deportment. Yet some 
good people have I known, who seem to 
think solemnity, and even morpseness, as 
necessary as their devotions. I cannot help 
condemning these, tho' at the same time I 
know they mean well. 

But how much more do I blame and pity 
the young, the gay, the fashionable, I may 
add, often the agreeable, exulting and prid- 
ing themselves in the uncertain enjtiyments, 
wherein consists their whole satisfaction* 
How 
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How I always long to admonish and throw 
in a fashionable obstacle to what they esteem 
their happiness. Sometimes I have ventured 
to do so after feeling their pulse, and how do 
you think 1 do that, Sir ? why I ask them, if 
they have read Clarissa? and if the answer 
is, as it has been, D- — h it, I would not read 
it thro' to save my life, — I put that youth 
down as an incurable ; but, on the contrary 
those that approve it, I look upon as hopeful, 
and proceed accordingly. < 

Having a pretty extensive acquaintance 
amongst the youth of both sexes, I have fre- 
quent opportunities of making my observa- 
tions, and having in the number many favou- 
rites, I find a succession of pain and pleasure, 
as their behaviour appears commendable or 
otherwise. However, I have always this 
consolation, that there may come a time for 
reflection, and happy are those who can with 
pleasure reflect. 

I was much pleased with a -young gentle- 
man of my acquaintance, who had given me 
hopes 
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hopes of seeing him several days, but came 
not. At last he wrote for excuse, " that he 
was deep in the history of the divine Clarissa,' 
of which he was so fond, and received so 
much instruction from it, that he was sure I 
should think him justified for his seeming 
neglect." Upon which I gave him full abso- 
lution, and assured him, that had he changed 
the conversation of Clarissa for any other; 
i my good opinion of him would have been 
much weakened. . 

1 must relate to you another trifle, because 
it pleased me. 

A lady was reading to two or three others 
the seventh volume of Clarissa, whilst her 
maid curled her hair, and the poor girl let 
fall such a shower of tears upon her lady's 
head, that she was forced to send her out of 
the room to compose herself, asking her 
what she cried for; she said, to see such good- 
ness and innocence in distress; and a lady 
followed her out of the room, and gave her 
a crown for that answer. 

But how I run on I Excuse me, Sir, for 1 
begin 
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begin to be so fainiJiar, that I scrapie saying 
nothing that comes in my head. I pity 
you, but shall have no mercy— a common 
ease! 

I had forgot, till you hinted it to me, the 
just remark you made in Pamela, as to con- 
fessions. I have read many of them over, 
and have been so puzzled, that I knew not 
what I was guilty of, and what not, till, at 
last, I threw them all aside, but that most 
excellent one, in our Common Prayer, in 
which I hope I have not erred. You will 
smile, Sir, when I tell you (being taught early 
to think confession a duty) that finding a 
paper belonging to a pious christian with her 
sins marked, I copied it, and confessed them 
as my own, thinking I did right. - 
, I dare affirm what I told you in my last, 
as to living my time over again. But mis- 
take me not j I do not wish to die, I am not 
tired of life-; I have a pleasing view before 
me, and hope toenjoy.it sometime. I de- 
sired Clarissa might live; but that was not 
denying her this view,, quite, otherwise; I 
t. would 
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would have allowed it her. to the end of a 
long and happy life r 

The meditations you design to print, I 
should be glad to see published -, 1 doubt not 
of their excellence; and as you say they are 
connected with the history, it is pity the 
public should not be obliged with them. 
:■ You have been so bountiful in your enu- 
meration of what you favourably term excel- 
lencies, that I ought to pass by the few faults 
you have taken notice of, without endea- 
vouring at a vindication. But so desirous 
am I of still appearing better in your opinion, 
(hat I must try to wipe away a fault, whe- 
ther successfully or not. That I would have 
postponed Clarissa's happiness in the next 
world for the sake of example and instruc- 
tion in this, I do acknowledge; and. that I 
would have temporarily saved Lovelace, in. 
hopes of his salvation spiritually, I also ac- 
knowledge. Query, whether fault the first 
is to stand as a fault or no fault. 
. As to fault the second, and what I may 
have 
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have said backwards and forwards with re- 
gard to old maids, I am very indifferent 
about it. Methinks I am sorry I have given 
op the debate, for I seem to want something 
to play with. That I would nave the last 
word, right or wrong, I acknowledge a fault, 
which you have generously cancelled. 
' Well, Sir, and if I did say I would tell you 
wherein I endeavoured to deceive you, I did 
Opt promise it should be in the very next 
letter; not but there it would have been; 
only, as I said before, I was out of humour 
with you, and I hate doing a thing when I 
would rather le?. it alone, in which, I presume, 
I am not particular;, nor would you care to 
read the constrained lines of a guided hand 
only, a forced communication. However; 
you have put it down as a fault, and so let it 
remain. But now, Sir, with all my heart I 
will tell you, tho* I know I am going to make 
a declaration, after which I shall not be al- 
lowed a judge as to the education and ma- 
nagement of son, daughter, or children, in 
any 
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any shape-, for, notwithstanding my pre* 
sumption in disputing many points with you 
concerning them, and so often introducing 
my daughters, know I never was so happy as 
to have any; happy I say, as it is the com- 
mon phrase, tho' sincerely I assure you, 
happier do I think myself without them. I 
will not say I never wished for them, because 
I knew it would have added to the felicity of 
one whose satisfaction is dearer to me than 
my own ; but I bless God (to whose will I 
cheerfully submit) we are both content, and 
without anxiety on that account. Such in- 
stances do I every day see — fears, cares, and 
doubts, for the good and well-disposed, and 
such misery, distraction, and heart-break- 
ings, occasioned by the undutiful and aban- 
doned, that I am not only content but thank- 
ful — indeed I am. 

I shall not say z word more toward per- 
suading you to read Tom Jones, and beg 
pardon for having done it ; but I meant not 
to compel ; how could you insinuate such a 
thing? 
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thing ? You realty seem not only grave, but 
angry with me. Had you gone thro' it* 
your censure or praises would - have had 
agreeable weight with me, as some things 
I approve, but disapprove many more. I 
should have been glad to have known how 
far my opinion corresponded with yours. It 
was your repeated persuasions that prevailed 
upon me to read the three last volumes of 
Clarissa; but I did not look upon myself as 
compelled. 

I do assure you, Sir, Mr. Fielding's private 
character makes him to me appear disagree* 
able ; so I am no ways prejudiced in his fa- 
vour, I only impartially speak my opinion. 

As to my pointing out the moralities 
which I think may be found in this work, I 
must beg to be excused; for as you think the 
piece not worth your perusal, I must think 
that a research is not worth my trouble, tho* 
I persist in thinking there are many good 
things in it. 

I believe I may have been more unforgiv-i 
f ing 
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Ing to the female than the male delinquents) 
and it is-, because I love them better, and then; 
crimes touch me nearer ; and that I wish 
to behave up to the honour, modesty, and 
virtue, so becoming, and necessary to render, 
them valuable. 

Whatever I may have said, it is not that I 
think better of the. men — worse, worse, a , 
thousand times ! I assure you, Sir; tho* I am 
one man's 

obliged and faithful servant, 

BelfourI 



TO MRS. BELFOUR. 



"January 9, 1749-jd, 

IF you did but see," say you, in your fa? 
vourof the 16th past, now before me, " with 
what a supplicating air I ask you to resume 
your pen," (how condescending! how almost 
irresistibly condescending !) "I am sure you. 
1 could 
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Could not help giving me the short aiEf rna- 
tive answer, I will;" and, in other places, 
you are equally kind, and equally earnest. 
' Dear lady! what shall I say? To draw a 
character that the better half of the world* 
both as to number and worthiness, I mean 
the women, would not likej after such 
a reception too as Mr. Hickman has met 
with, after such kindness shewn to that of 
Lovelace — But as I hope soon to have the 
pleasure of seeing a lady very dear to you, I 
defer saying more on this subject till then. 
As that lady seems to be greatly in your se- 
crets, insomuch that there is but one heart be- 
tween you, perhaps I may communicate 

As to the list of Fielding's performances, I 
have seen at least twenty of them j for none 
of which, before Joseph Andrews (except 
for such as Were of a party turn), he gained 
cither credit or readers. 

I love the lady who so obstinately* as you 
say, refused her lover, and afterwards mar- 
ried him j and why.? Because I think she 
had 
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had qualities and motives, that -incline me td" 
believe she was near of kin, a shier, at least, 
*0 my incognita. " You hare heard the 
gentleman own himself rewarded by her in 
wedlock,for the trouble she gave him, and the 
trials she put him to in courtship!" I love 
the gentleman too! 'tis plain he rewarded 
the lady for her romantic vexation of him : 
a generous man, I am sure! Rewarded him! 
a pretty word, now I think of it ! A good 
wife is a blessing, I own ; but could she be 
better, at the very best, than her own obligay 
tions, her plighted faith, required her to be ? 
No supererogatories do 1 allow of in marriage. 
Though the gentleman had gratitude to her 
for proving as good a wife as she ought to 
be, yet owed he not any thanks to her for 
either her kindness or generosity to him 
before-hand. The obligation therefore was 
on the other side, and he rewarded her. For 
what ? I have said above, for the vexation 
she had given him in her day. I hope what 
I have said on this subject, will not abate the 
. vox. iv. p high 
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high pleasure- any lady may have on hearing 
that confession from a husband. You are 
pleased to say, " you know not a pleasure 
equal to it." I join with you, with one ex- 
ception, that no occasion had been given for 
the reward} and, indeed, there would have 
been none,had the lady, whoever she was, had 
penetration and sagacity to discover the good 
qualities of the gentleman, in any measure 
proportionable to her love of power; to her 
tyrannous abuse of it, let me, in plainer 
words, say. 

I wish the but half-excuses you make for 
this lady's conduct to her gentleman, had 
been whole ones. Dearly do I love the sex; 
but I always wish that their principles should 
be justified by their actions, especially when 
they have time to deliberate. 

For what you say on my next . to habitual 
fault, in not going to the place I neverthe- 
less reverence, I return you my sincere 
thanks; but by what you say in another 
place, as well as ofe the latter subject, you 
think 
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think too well of mc, indeed you doj 1 have 
many faults: only thus far I can say, very, I 
hope, very few, as fo my fellow-creatures. 

You date your's, before me, on the 16th 
of December; I received it not till Saturday, 
December 30. Perhaps you had rather ac- 
count for this yourself, than that I should at- 
tempt to do it. 

And are the thoughts of taking 90 long a. 
journey really over for the winter? I believe 
they are, because I believe every thing you 
say; but if I allow of your reserves, I think 
I ought not to allow so much for those of 
your friend. Her desire to see me, as great 
as you profess your own to be! May be so; 
but with such a desire, to be in town three 
weeks j on the 16th of December, to be in 
sight of my dwelling, and three weeks more. 
to elapse, yet I neither to see nor hear of the 
lady : it cannot be that she has so strong a 
desire. She knows your favour for me, and 
believes that the earnestness she expresses on 
this head, wUlbe acceptable to you j and yet. 
v 2 that 
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that she can excuse* herself to you, at any- 
time, by pretending that she is afraid of 
trusting herself in ■ an interview, lest she 
should be induced to discover your secret* if 
pressed so to do; and so only makes believe, 
as the children say. She cannot have a 
strong desire, nor even so much as a faint 
curiosity; and I beg you'll chide her for 
telling a fib. Yet I don't love to make mis- 
chief between friends so very near and dear 
to one another, as it is evident you two are ; 
nor do I love, you know, that ladies, should 
be guilty of fibs, though they may call them '. 
(if put to it) white ones; and don't you think, 
now that I have two teazing ladies instead 
of one, who may have recourse to them on 
purpose to vex me, under masques, that I 
have reason to exclaim against white fibz? 

Well but, Madam, don't be afraid, or to 
express myself more properly, desire the lady, 
your friend, not to be afraid, that I will 
impertinently endeavour to come at your se- 
cret. She may safely meet me. I will ask 
her 
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her no questions but such as she will lead to, 
or such as shall be in her own choice to an* 
, swerj none that will prejudice either you or 
her. She shall have no need to keep a guard 
upon her tongue^ and yet I shall revere her 
for the frank and open disposition which you: 
attribute to her, but which, if she has, I fear- 
she has not learnt it of my incognita, ■. f 
- She is resolved, you say, to find out my- 
haunts. No such thing. Dear Madam!: 
again I repeat, this ia-a- naughty lady! *h* 
says the thing that is not ; my haunts are 
easily known; she has no mind to ' se e mej 
she has other and much better engagements* 
I will tell you some of my haunts, if you- 
please. I somerimes visit — * — ; I some- 
times visit Miss Westcomb, Ormond-street }' 
sometimes Mrs. Jodrell, in Bedford-row; 
sometimes Miss Highmore; sometimes the' 
wife and sister (two very agreeable women), 
of Mr. Millar, bookseller, in the Strand. My 
acquaintance lies chiefly among the ladies >- 
I care not who knows it. , . ,r 

■-■■; M" If 
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If these are not enow, I will tell you more 
of my haunts on demand ; but, dear Madam, 
why is all this necessary, if the lady has 
such an earnestness to see me as she pretends? 
I beg you won't believe her. You, Madam, 
have reasons, founded in the wantonness of 
power, and from a love of amusing, and per- 
haps one day of surprising (ladies love sur- 
prises) a man with whom you have conde- 
scended to hold an anonymous . correspond- 
ence ; but what reasons can this lady bare, 
with whom I never had the honour to cor- 
respond ? But she has found me out to be a 
weak old man, who has a little of the spor- 
tiveness and curiosity of his younger days, 
now and then playing about in his foolish 
head ; and so she truly, as well as her friend, 
must be contriving to mortify him for it j 
but take care that you do not between you 
quench — I'll tdl you a story, Madam. 

There was a time that the consecrated fa- 
vours of the Pope were held in the highest 
veneration, and happy was the sovereign 
prince 
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prince who could obtain a trifle blessed by 
him, and sent with solemn parade to him j a 
consecrated rose, in particular, was thought 
of more value than a principality. The Elec- 
tor of Saxony, in Luther's time, even hun- 
gred and thirsted for a consecrated rose. 
I lis ambassador at Rome was. continually, 
both publicly and privately, soliciting to ob- 
tain for his master a consecrated rose, but 
still solicited in vain: none but emperors and 
kings, it was declared, were worthy of a 
favour of so high a nature ; and those only 
to be so honoured on some great, some sig- 
nal occasion, in which the holysee was equally 
obliged and benefited. The Elector there- . 
fore pined for years, to no purpose, for the 
supplicated favour. At last, Luther begin- 
ning to propagate his doctrines, which struck 
at the root of the fopperies and impositions 
of the Court of Rome, both princes and peo- 
ple began to open their eyes, and to see they 
had been imposed upon. 

Luther's doctrines gained ground ; the 

Pope was. alarmed j he wanted to get a stop 

P 4 put 
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put to them, and to get the preacher Into his 
hands; and then, in solemn conclave, a .con- 
secrated rose was decreed; but then the 
Klcctor's ardour, for what once he would 
have esteemed the highest favour, was abat- 
ed, and the consecrated rose was looked upon 
as little more than a common flower. 

But now, Madam, shall I tell you what the 
description you give of your dear whimsical 
friend put me upon? I had such a desire to 
tee one who had seen the king, that though 
prevented by indisposition from going to 
my little retirement on the Saturday that Z 
had the pleasure of your letter, I went into 
the Park on Sunday (it being a very fine day) 
in hopes of seeing such a lady as you de- 
scribe, contenting myself with dining, as I 
walked, on a sea biscuit which I had put in 
my pocket ; my family at home, all the time, 
knowing not what was become of inc. A 
Quixotte! 

Last Saturday, being a fine warm day, in 

my way to North-End, I walked backwards 

and forwards in the Mall till past your 

friend's 
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friend's time of being there, (she preparing, 
possibly, for the court, being Twelfth night!) 
and I again was disappointed. 
■' And now, let me Tepeatedly tell you, Ma- 
dam, that I see no reason why your "friend, 
jf you-T- — ; but I wilj stifle my- resentment 
for the present; and; yet— — .; but I won't 
say what I wa&going. to say, "Sh&may be. of 
an open, of a frank disposition,; to aU but to 
me she also may ; but (p pretend that, she has 
a favour for me, and for what I have w-ritten 
—nosuehthingcan.be.. ^et me whispefY "* 
Madam, she is only intent on- pursuing her 
own diversions; and yet, as she makes me 
one of her diversions, I wonder- she, has not 
found an hour, in, six or seven weeks, to 
laugh at me. 

Should I defer sending this letter, till I had 
written to every part of your last favour, 
much more time might be lost, before the 
lady could be put' in the way of amendment ; 
therefore, I break off with, the assurance, that 
I an>, with equal, truth, and respect, . .1 
: .» S. Richardson. 
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TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

January 28, 1749-1750. 
SIR, 

X Received your letter of four pages and a 
half, with a Pish-pagh! is this all? There 
was a time, when I should have thought my- 
self favoured by a few lines; but see what 
your indulgence has taught me to expect! 

Tou defer saying more, as you hope soon 
to see a lady very dear to me, when perhaps 

you may communicate . "What would 

you communicate? Had you but added 
something that would answer my wishes, 
that might have proved a bribe, almost irre- 
sistible; but whilst you think your incognita 
ungenerous, surely that is a sufficient reason 
for her continuing your incognita; for how 
can Bhe think of making herself known, tir- 
ing under such an odium, in your opinion? 

You do not love the lady, Sir, who so ob- 
stinately refused her lover, &c. so do not tett 
me 
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me you do: I think you are very severe upon 
her, and without the least reason. I told 
. you with what pleasure she lieard him own 
himself rewarded for whatever trouble she 
might have given him, which was never a 
desirable, but a mortifying circumstance to 
her; but you speak of it as a designed trou- 
ble, and call what was never ill meant, 
trials and romantic vexations. How ill- 
natured! Good Lord, Sir, would you have a 
woman marry, before she likes one man bet- 
ter than another. 

But to answer your question, she did not 
at all repent of her trifling away those years 
before she yielded Tier hand, because she 
thought herself unfit for such a wife as the 
gentleman had reason to hope for. I believe 
most people have some years of folly, and 
they are better thrown away before marriage 
than after. 

But I hope, Sir, you do not think it was 

absolutely a courtship of ten years? I should 

have a very bad opinion of the woman who 

p 6 would 
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would admit of a mac's addresses before she 
had really thoughts of marriage. And this 
lady, I'm pretty sure, did not think of ever 
marrying the gentleman at the times she re- 
fused him, but at last she altered her mind, 
as you know very good women have done. 
No, Sir, she was not ambitious of letting the 
world see she had a man in her power, or of 
tormenting or vexing him, whom she never 
thought unworthy of her esteem; but if, 
after a refusal, a man will repeat the same 
question, is a lady blamable for persisting in 
that refusal, before she is inclined to favour - 
him? 

" She could not be better than her own 
obligations, her plighted faith required her 
to be," or, let me add, than her husband de- 
served she should be. But 111 tell you, Sir, 
there are many stout men who would conde- 
scend to think (though, may be, not to own) 
themselves rewarded, could they boast of 
wives who were as good only as they ought 
to be. However, I do not make even a bad 
husband 
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husband an excuse for making a bad wife ; 
and I agree with you in thinking, a wife can- 
not be too good a one. 

*' You db not allow of supererogation in 
marriage/' nor I neither in the case before us; 
but were I wife to some men, I should think 
many acts I now perform with great plea- 
sure, might be deemed acts of supereroga- 
tion. 

The lady, for whom I plead, is willing tp 
allow all obligations, and that no thanks are 
due to her; yet will she never allow, that 
she used the gentleman ungenerously, or 
with unkindness, before marriage. I plainly 
perceive you are out of humour with me, 
which is not a very pleasing circumstance. 

And will you say I affect reserve, because I 
have one secret that I am not willing to im- 
part? That 1 think is hard, after having 
your repeated leave, nay, request, to keep 
that secret as long as I thought proper; 

There will ever be one great obstacle star- 
ing in my face, like a frightful spectre; and 
■ that 
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that is, to overcome a modesty, which per- 
haps you have not found out to be predomi- 
nant in my nature. But know, Sir, I am so 
sensible of what I have written, that it must 
require an uncommon assurance to make my- 
self known, after exposing to you so much 
weakness and presumption. In short, I have 
so terrified myself with the thoughts of it, 
that, at this moment, I tremble, supposing 
myself before you. 

I find you are not willing to allow the re- 
serves of my friend, or that she can have so 
strong a desire to see you. Tou will, per- 
"haps, allow both to me. Tou have declared, 
■that we seem to have but one heart, so you 
cannot wonder, if we act exactly in the" same 
manner; and since out of the heart the 
mouth speaketh, we must utter the same 
words, flowing from the same thoughts ; so I 
shall, from henceforward, speak of me and 
my friend as one and the same person, and 
you may suppose that person my identical 
self j only tuffase, I say. 

Can 
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; Can you with reason think, that I could 
have the impudence to appoint a meeting, go 
to your house, or see you any where (being 
known to you); and come plump upon you 
with a full face (broad too by nature), and 
begin talking, as to an indifferent person, 
with such a multitude of mortifying and con- 
fused ideas, as must inevitably crowd into 
my head in such a situation? No, Sir: I 
must steal into your acquaintance, if ever I 
am so fortunate as to obtain it. 

Indeed, Sir, I resolved, if ever I came to 
town, to find out your haunts, if possible, 
and I have not *' said the thing that is not," 
nor am at all naughty in this respect ; for I 
give you my word, endeavours have not been 
wanting. You never go to public places. I 
knew not where to look for you (without 
making myself known), except in the Park, 
which placel have frequented most warm days. 
Once I fancied I met you: I gave a sort of a 
fluttering start, and surprised my company ; 
but presently recollected you would not de- 
ceive 
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ceive me, by appearing in a grey, instead of a 
whitish coat; besides, the cans was wanting^ 
otherwise I might have supposed you in 
mourning. 

' To be sure, the Saturday you mention, 4 
was dressing for court, as you supposed, and 
have never been in the Park upon a Sunday} 
but you cannot be sure that I have not seen 
you. How came I to know, that you have 4 
mpfe upon your left cheek? But not to. make 
myself appear more knowing than I am, I'll 
tell you, Sir, that I have only seen you in ef- 
figy, in company with your Clarissa, at Mr* 
Highmore's, where I design making you ano- 
ther visit shortly. 

You are very good> Sir, in giving me the 
advantage of knowing 90 many places where 
you visit; but, unfortunately, I happen not 
to have the least acquaintance with any one 
Soul you have mentioned. Mr. Millar, in- 
deed, I did pay a little short visit to, upon a 
certain occasion, and was frightened out of 
my wits, for fear of being . detected in the 

c ■; t feet 
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fact I there committed. A large sheet of pa- 
per lying upon the counter, I very dexter- 
ously conveyed my parcel under it, and run 
out of the shop as if I had stole something 
out of it, rather than left any thing in it, 
waded across the street up to my ancles in 
dirt, and got, well pleased (though in a flur- 
ry), to my party, who were waiting for me 
in an adjacent street. 

I one day called too at Mr. Rivengton's, and 
asked him for the Contents to Clarissa. He 
had it not. Then for a prayer-book. Had 
not that neither. He seemed very short in 
his answers. Oh! thought I, friend, if you 
knew me, perhaps you would ask me to : sit 
down. 

Why, Sir, would you tell me the story of 
the consecrated rose? You told me a story 
before, to the same effect. I, in alt humility, 
answered, that I never desired you should 
take the revealing myself as the least favour, 
and that 1 thought it impossible it could be 
go now, after the time that I have plagued 
you; 
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youj and you, in return, told me, that 
what I had said, should not hinder yon from 
taking it as a very great favour. But now, 
truly, I must take care of quenching your ar- 
dour, for fear of being looked upon as the 
long expected, slighted, consecrated rose. 

Now, Sir, I despise all that ; for as I never 
thought myself a rose of any value, I shall 
not be disappointed or surprised, if, upon 
proof, you find out my unworthiness. I do 
not expect or desire to be taken for a rose in 
June, and to be looked upon as a common 
flower, is all I can hope for. If that is too 
much, I'll condescend to be put down a this- 
tle, if you please. 

You ask, could not the lady have made the 
book her pretence ? Ah! Sir, you know not 
what an inclination she had to do so. You 
know not, that she walked round Salisbury- 
court ; that she had her foot upon your steps, 
and almost the knocker of your door in her 
hand; but so it was, when she found that to 
advance was impossible. In short, her bashful- 
ness 
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ness would not suffer her, and it drew her ] 
back again; and it is not accountable. How 
would you feel, Sir, only suppose yourself go- 
ing to appear before one whom you thought 
had reason to be offended with you ; one with 
whom you had taken liberties, that you were 
sensible you ought not to have taken; one 
whom you never spoke to, or saw in your 
life? Conscious of deserved reproof, with 
what face could you look upon, or with what 
words could you address that person? How 
formidable does it to me appear! Reconcile 
me to a meeting of this kind, a voluntary 
meeting, and I will most cordially thank you, 
and think myself infinitely obliged to you. 

What you whispered in my ear, as- to my 
friend's time (meaning mine) being " taken 
up in the pursuit of pleasures," let me, in re- 
turn, whisper in your's, and inform you, that 
writing letters of such length as mine to you, 
takes up infinitely more of my time, than a 
meeting now and then could do ; and did I 
not prefer this more rational amusement, to 
the pleasures you think me so fond of, I 
should 
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should not have dedicated so many hoars to 
that, as I have already done ; but I think (Pm 
sorry for you, Sir, but I do think) there Is no 
amusement equal to an improving and an 
agreeable correspondence. 

After all this rant, I seriously an'd sincerely 
beg, if I trespass too much, or break in upori 
your time and business oftener than is suit- 
able to your convenience, that you will freely 
tell me so; and I assure you I shall not take 
it In the least amiss, but as a favour. And if, 
for want of time, or otherwise, you should 
think it necessary to drop the correspond^ 
ence, I shall consent without complaint, tho* 
with regret. 

I think I have said a great deal for my 
friend, and have taken all blame to myself j 
hope she will not find fault with her represen- 
tative, nor you with your incognita; who is, 
Vfiiix sincerity, 

Sir, ■ 

your obliged 

and faithful humble servant, 
Belfour, 
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i' Whenever there happens to be a fine Sa- 
turday, I shall look for you in the Park, that 
feeing the day on which I suppose you are 
Called that way. 

■ As you are desirous of finding a nearer 
way of conveyance, when you favour me 
with the next, please to direct only to C. L. 
and enclose it to Miss J. to be left at Mrs. 
6.**, &c. fee. 

, The lady I entrust with your letters, doe* 
not know with whom I correspond. 
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-Feh. 2d, I749-5O. 

W HAT pains does my unkind correspon- 
dent take to conceal herself ! Lovelace 
thought himself at liberty to change names 
without act of parliament. I wish, Madam, 
diat Lovelace — " A sad dog!" said a certain- 
lady 
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lady once, " why was he made so wicked, 
yet so agreeable ?" 

Disappointed and chagrined as I was on 
Friday night, with the return of my letter* 
directed to Miss J , rejected and refus- 
ed to be taken in at Mrs. G 's, and with 

my servant's bringing me word that the little 
book I sent on Thursday night, with a note 
in it, was also rejected; and the porter 
(whom I have never since seen or heard of, 
nor of the book) dismissed with an assurance 
that he must be wrong; my servant being sent 

from one Mrs. G to another Mrs, G 

at Millbank; yet I resolved to try my for- 
tune on Saturday in the Park, in my way to 
North End. The day indeed, thought I, is 
not promising ; but where so great an ear- 
nestness is professed, and the lady possibly 
by this time made acquainted with the dis- 
appointment she has given me, who knows 
but she will be carried in a chair to the Park, 
to make me amends, and there reveal her- 
self? Three different chairsat different views 
saw 
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nv I. My hope therefore not 90 very much 
out of the way; but in none of them the 
lady I wished to see. Up the Mall walked 
I, down the Mall, and up again, in my way 
to North End. O this dear Will-o'-wisp, 
thought I ! when nearest, farthest off! "Why 
should I, at this time of life — No bad story, 
the consecrated rose, say she what she will: 
and all the spiteful things I could think of, 
I muttered to myself. And how, Madam, 
can I banish them from my memory, when 
I seeyou so very careful to conceal yourself; 
when I see you so very apprehensive of my 
curiosity, and so very little confiding in my 
generosity? O, Madam ! you know ine not ! 
you will not know me ! 

Yesterday, at North End, your billet, apo- 
logizing for the disappointment, was given 
me. Lud! ludl what a giddy appearance, 
thought I! O that I had half the life, the 
spirit! Of any thing worth remembering, I 
could make memorandums. 

Shall I say all I thought? I will not. But 
if 
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If these at last reach your hands, take thera 
as written, as they were, by Friday bight, 

and believe me to be, 

Madam, 
Your admirer and humble servant, 

. . ... S. RICHARDSON" 

P. S. I mentioned in a former letter that 
t)r.[Chauncy had a picture drawn of Clarissa. 
He has been so kind as to lend it to me. Per- 
haps he will send for it in a few days. You 
■will possibly chuse to send some lady or gen- 
tleman of your acquaintance to look at it. 



TO MRS.' BELFOUR. 



■ .. ■ . ft*. 3^, 1749.50. 

1 Toi,d you, my dear correspondent, that t 
would take notice very soon of the remain- 
ing parts of the letter you favoured me withj 
which you are pleased to call your long one. 
I said 
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,' r said, that I toped soon tdste a lady Very 
dear to me, to whom:! hinted, that I might 
communicate — And there I stopped. And; 
why did I stop there ? I confess, in plain 
words, that I stopped in hope, if you really 
were earnest, that I should begin a new sub* 
ject, and to have an answer to your soi'icita* 
tion on that head, that you would throw off 
that veil to me which you had so long worn* 

And why did I call my incognita u'nge* 
nerous? Was it not because you were deter* 
mined to continue it on, when you yourself, 
as I told you in a former, had, as it seemed 
to me, half teaziogly, revived an ardour 
which I had with difficulty suppressed. 

You think me very severe upon the lady 
who so obstinately, for eight or nine years, 
refused her hand to the gentleman she after- 
wards married. What, Madam, when I had 
a hope, by touching this topic with «o hard a 
finger, to find out whether my incognita 
(whose whole history, and even the minutest 
parts of it, I should be fond of knowing) w*re 

vow iv. q_ the 
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the delaying lady or not ? I am very artful, 
cunning you call me; but am ready to own 
my artfulness on demand. 
- But as this charge- of severity seems to be 
a very serious charge, let me see if I cannot 
defend myself upon it. Tou say, " that I 
shall think that I had not the least reason for 
my severity, if you can but explain yourself 
go as to be understood." This is nearly an 
acquittal for me, since you own, that it is 
necessary^ for you to explain, in order to ex- 
culpate yourself. I will cite your own words 
in relation to this matter. . In yours of the 
agth of October, you say, " I know one who 
obstinately (obstinately, Madam,is your word) 
refused her lover for nine years, and was 
prevailed upon to alter her condition in . the 
tenth ; no Clarissa neither," add you. Little 
then imagining that my incognita was the 
lady, I made several whimsical and free con- 
jectures as to the lady's reasons for her re- 
fusal of so many years. Had she, thought I, 
any opinion of the matrimonial state, she 
. certainly 
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certainly lost a great deal of good time, and 
was tidier a cross thing or a lover of power, 
I warrant. 

But indeed, Madam, you are mistaken, 
when you say, that you plainly perceive that 
I am out of humonr with you. I affect to 
be thought a plain speaker and a plain dealer; 
but yet I think myself .ever under obligation 
to those who bear with my blunt riess; while 
to those who do not,! owe the less; and 
contenting myself with my consciousness of 
meaning well, and not to offend, I take downi 
the dear friend a peg lower than I had raised 
her, and yet hold myself ready, with joy to 
Kft her up again, as she gives me the wisest 
reason for it. O that all my friends had been 
equally free and just with me ! I should then 
have been better entitled than I am to expect 
that* those I treat with freedom would bear 
my freedoms. 

But, deare e t Madam, did not (as I- have, 

hinted) my ardour to know you revive from' 

yourself? Did you not intimate, that you 

o^a had 
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bad thoughts of coming to town ? In ■ whicli 
case, did you not tell me, that you would sec 
roe, tho* unknown to myself? What would 
a lady have thought of a roan, whose ardour 
with so much difficulty before, and till then 
suppressed, had not made him break thro*' 
all his declarations, and claim a communica- 
tion so equal, and so just? Did you not raise 
up another lady, just such a one as yourself, 
to torment me? Was it not easy, Madam, 
under this umbrage (as your person or figure 
was entirely unknown to me) for this lady 
to have made me the desired visit, as from 
you? What an advantage would this have 
given you over me, in being able to laugh in 
your sleeve at all my simplicities, at my sheep- 
ishness, and at all my inquiries, my limited 
inquiries ! For I would rather have led her 
to say what she pleased, than what I wished, 
for fear of breaking too rudely into your re- 
serve. I might have guessed, as the subjects 
of conversation had induced, that the lady 
before me was you — but only guessed — and 
you 
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you could have enjoyed my puzzle. Dear 
lady, don't say that you love not to amuse, 
that you love not power. 

And tell me upon your word, Madam, 
was it not vexatious, for this supposed lady, 
whom I had never heard of till within the 
space of a few weeks, to put on the same 
shyness that you hid thought fit to use ; and 
to endeavour to fill my mouth with moon- 
shine? 

Well, thought I, if I know any thing of 
this circumambaging sex, a pretended slight 
—And- then down went the story of the 
consecrated rose ! It had its effect. 

O how causeless, my dear lady, are your 
. fears, your apprehensions, in relation! to an 
interview with me I You have really done 
me honour, and given me great pleasure, in 
all that you account freedom with me. The 
very things 1 coujd not praise yVm for, I have 
for your' lively, your more. than agreeable 
manner, loved you for. I cannot bear that 
you should make use of such hard words* 
0_3 speaking 
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Speaking of yourself, as you- so liberally 
use. 

And have you been in the Park often-.? 
Three times have I been there, besides the 
times I mentioned to you. O that to-mor- 
row may be a 6ne day ! And have yo» been 

at Mr. R -'s ? He, not to ask yon to sk 

down! — He to speak short to you ! — I wish 
some unaccountable consciousness was not 
upon him.; if so, his rusticity might be ow- 
ing to confusion of heart, not knowing the 
reason for his own absence of mind. And 
have you been in Salisbury-Court £ upon the 
very steps leading to my door — -the knocker 
in your hand? Unaccountable causeless diffi- 
dence !. " But . a brick-wall perhaps," says 
Clarissa, **■ between Mr.. Lovelace and me !" 
—So near me, my incognita! I was ready to 
go. to the steps, and to. look round methere^ 
when I read this passage, tho" at so- many 
-weeks distance, as if I had thought, that so 
welcome a foot had left some impressions on 
the stone, that might correspond with those 
you 
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you have in my mind. Good old soul! 
you will be apt to say, what ideas hadst thou 
in thy youth, that can have left so much 
forcerupon thee in thy decline! - - ■ 

And must you steal the first interview?— 
Dear good lady— And will you favour me 
with one? And is not this shyness founded 
in wantonness of power ? .in a love of amus- 
ing ? in a fondness for surprising ?. " Re^ 
concile you to a voluntary meeting, and you 
will most cordially . thank me !? . Are these 
■your own words? and are you in earnest ? 
Nothing but my thanks, my praises, my gra- 
titude, would you think yourself entitled to, 
did you but know my heart. And yet, on 
the meeting so much longed for by me, you 
will find a weak creature, unable to . express 
half his pleasure, and more sheepish than, you 
can be bashful. — What reason then for diffi- 
dence ? 

.. That I did not promise to take further 
notice of your last, when I had time, was 
owing.partly to Hide spite, and partly tova-; 
• ' - Q_4 Bity,.' 
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nity, in the hope that you would think me 
considerable enough to take the silence as 
you do take it. But sorry lam, that it gave 
to a lady so meriting, a lowering sensibility. 
Answer your letters! How can I forbear, if I 
would ? I have too much pleasure in the cor- 
respondence to wish it any other ending, as 
I have heretofore repeatedly told you, than 
with my life. , 

I wish, Madam, you would tell me, that it 
lies upon me to name a place of interview. 
My wife admires, you. She is a good wo- 
man. She is also a bashful woman, and but 
pf few words. Why not at Mr. Higbmore's I 
He told me — but 1 won't tell you what lie 
told me. 

Consider, dear lady, how long you have 
been in town; and yet never have done me 
the desired favour. The sun shines out— I 
wish it were not with too faint and moonlike 
glimmers, to promise much for to-morrow. 
But the eligible of eligibles would "be at my 
own house in town, or at North End. Do; 
_•-.-■'■■ dear 
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dear lady, name some day, some happy hour. 
You shall be your friend, yourself, what you 
please, with 

Your truly affectionate, faithful*, 
and obliged humble servant, 

S. Richardson* 



TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

■.ft*. 7; 
SIR, 

X HE little billet I sent you to apologize for 
the neglect that has given you so much 
trouble, was written in too much hurry, to 
express half my concern; j you know not the 
pain it has given me. " A giddy appear- 
ance," you may well say. But it is not quite 
so much so with regard to my own conduct 
in this affair, as you may imagine. 

I have not time at present, Sir, to take fur- 
ther notice of your letters, only that I am ex- 
cessively, obliged to you for them. 

<L5 Having 
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. Having a pretty targe acquaintance amongaC 
a: set erf young people,.! am obliged to go 
more into company than I really like. . Per* 
haps you. may think otherwise;' bat 1 often 
go out to oblige other people, when my in- 
clinations and whole heart are at home; and 
one or two days in a week I generally shut 
myself up, without giving admittance to any 
one. Perhaps you would be surprised to see, 
at the close 6/ many days in my diary, " this 
day read four, five, six hours." To be con- 
tinually in a hurry, and in company;, would 
be, to me, a continual distraction. However, 
I am too much engaged, especially this weeky 
for when I have been, at Merope on Friday, 
and at the fair on Saturday, I shall have spent. 
these six days without a retired hour. How- 
ever, I will account for that: cards I ■never 
touch, nor will I, while I stay in town, ex-, 
cept to write a message. Sad outcries against 
me! Unfashionable, unsociable, &c &c. But 

all that I. despise. 
As to the interview you so kindly desire. 
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It must come of itself, I believe ; for I can- 
not appoint a meeting; nor -can I accept of* 
your . obliging invitation. /Come. to your. 
house! Dear Sir, you do think me impudent 
then ? If we were to meet, you would not. 
see the same person you correspond with. 
Not ten words should I speak.' I can write 
freery, btat cannot talk, till I fancy myself 
well acquainted ; and upon this occasion, I 
should appear worse than ordinary, because 
1 should think' it necessary to talk. 

What could Mr. Highmore tell you, I 
wonder? HacMie any fancies concerning me ? 
or does he expect to see me again I •• So many 
people call upon him, that I think it would 
" puzzle him to find me out amongst the mul- 
titude* He can indeed express thoughts very 
well: but then he must have the object to 
study, or a lively description of it. Ixannot 
help taking notice, that he is the most oblig- 
ing, civil man I ever met with in his way. 
Itisalmost a shame to give him any trouble; 
and yet I intend it very soon. 

<4_6 ' But 
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- But I am writing a long letter, when I 
only designed acknowledging the receipt of 
your last favour, and assuring you that 
] am, Sir, 

Your very much obliged,' 

and faithful humble servant, 

BfiUOUR. 



TO MRS. RELFOUR. 



iW. 8, 1749-50. 
JL OU are pleased to tell me, Madam, that, 
you often go out to oblige other people, when 
your inclinations and whole heart are at 
home! Often did you say, Madam, with de- 
liberation say? 

1 am, Madam, 

. your most obedient servant, 

' S. Richardson. 
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TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

February 9, 1 749-50. 
GOOD GOD, SIR! 

J^l OW am I in a worse situation than, ever; 
the occasion of it well known to you before 
this reach you. 

It is needless to say, I was yesterday at Mr, 
Highmore's, where, from the hintsl had given, 
I hoped a little, but feared much, to see you, 
but did not expect an attack, from another 
person, on your behalf. Could it be ima- 
gined, that I would refuse ' to you what I 
would grant to another, in an affair that re- 
yarded you only? Indeed I think it was 
wrong judged, though, I believe, with a 
friendly intention, and, I am sure, with the 
greatest good manners, and I dare say, no- 
thing was meant but to oblige; but I am hot 
pleased that: you,- Sir, was not. the first to 
whom I revealed myself, though this was not 

a voluntary revelation. . . . - 

- - But, 
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But, Lord, Sir! when I was particularly de- 
sired to walk into the next room, I was more 
than half dead} but revived a little when I 
found I was only making a curtsey to your 
picture, for 1 verily thought I should find 
you there in person. 

Mr. Highmore began in very civil terms; 
and I answered— God knows what ! for I felt 
like an idiot. He said something of meeting 
you at his house, which I absolutely refused} 
and upon his pressing to carry some message, 
I desired it might be, " that I could not yet 
conquer myself so far as to see you," and that 
is the truth. 

But, Sir, at this time, the devil forsook 
me ; no evasion, no white fib, or the least 
falsehood could I utter. Why could not I 
say, " Sir, you are mistaken, I am not the 
person you take me for," and have persisted 
to the last ? But that would have beeu an 
ugly black He, a thing I never am guilty of; 
and, alas! my little deceits are all over, when 
I come face to face: ■ i- 

When first I went to Mr. Highmore's, J 
could 
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Could not help saying, I knew the picture of 
the Harlowe family; and, I remember, he 
seemed pleased, and said, I must be very 
well acquainted with the history. This was 
carried to you ; and it was not unnatural to 
suppose it must be your correspondent that 
so readily guessed at the picture, having had 
a hint of it from you. Blockhead that I was! 
But how did I know at that time, that Mr. 
Highmore was an intimate of your's, o? that 
he had seen my letters? Well It sig- 
nifies nothing, asking ridiculous questions, 
for what is done, cannot be undone. 

Mr. Highmore did not say he knew my 
name, though I make bo .doubt of it. . And 
now, Sir, I am so very poor, that I-have^iM* 
even that favour (as you term it, though none 
I:should have thought it) to bestow j but I 
have one to ask, and that is, if it is not too 
late, that you will promise me, and engage 
Mr. Highmore (or whoever may be in, the 
secret), never to make your correspondent 
public) for though I glory in it myself, and 
. \ . ■ have ' 
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have with pride confessed it to some select 
friends, yet, I know, by the ill-judging and 
the envious, I should be thought conceited, 
and too self sufficient, in corresponding with 
one so far my superior in understanding, and 
an author. 

I cannot positively bring myself to a vo- 
luntary meeting yet, -notwithstanding what 
yo^lJS*£ jraid ; so, good Sir, do not press it. 
It seems as if I was beginning a new corres- 
pondence, and^I know not how to proceed. 
I am not sure whether I should answer your 
last letter, or not. Please to let me know 
your mind as to that ; for I am, in a word, 
confounded, surprized, disconcerted} but 
still, 

Sir, 

your obliged and faithful 
(O! that I could say) 
Incognita. 

I suppose it will not be necessary to give 
Hiss J. any further trouble. Please to direct 
to me in New Bond-street. , . 

■>■■'- TO 
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TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

FA. 9. 

SIR, 

J. HO' I sent you a letter this morning, 1 
cannot help' asking you the meaning of the 
three lines— the three cruel lines I have just 
received, My spirits were sunk sufficiently 
with what had-happened yesterday, and I am 
now overwhelmed with your severe repri* 
mand. Shall I tell you. (being in bad spirits) 
it even drew tears from me. 

" Do I go out often ?" Ye— yes, Sir, Id<J 
go out often ; which I confess, with a meek 
and humble spirit. If it is a great fault, 
pray make me sensible of it-, for I did not 
know that I acted blameably, till you .gave 
me to understand it. 

. I am just going to the tragedy of Merope, 
and am in excellent crying order ; and 
Your obliged humble servant, 

BxLFOUR. 
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TO MRS. BELFOUR. 

Saturday, Feb. 10, 1749-50. 
DBAR MADAM, 

, J. HOUGH extremely hurried, being to 
call at several places in my way to North 
End, I should not excuse myself, if I did net 
write a few lines on the contents of your two 
last billets; the first brought me two hour* 
ago, the last just now. 

I have neither seen nor beard from any of 
Mr. H.'s family since last Monday, I think it 
was, that I was there with a young Cam- 
bridge gentleman, who had a desire to see 
Mr. H.'s Clarissa, &c. could not therefore 
know what passed yesterday. Your ltttera 
(I am sorry the occasion has been so afflict- 
ing to y° u ) B* vc me t ^ c ^ rst * ant * ^ *** m * 
formation I had, or have of it. 

Yet, to this hour, do I not know your 

name. Mr. H. (to own the truth) had been 

guessing it to begin with a it. At a venture, 

therefore, 
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therefore* in a farrago of nonsense, which 
you have possibly received by this time, I 
supposed it so j if it should not, thought. I, 
my incognita will smile in her safety, and at 
my puzzle. If it should, does she not deserve 
to be alarmed? Miss Howe tells Clarissa, 
that, whoever affects, secrets, excites curi- 
osity. ■ 
■ In this spirit, though I own with design 
to amuse, and a little to vex you,, by sly and 
saucy hints and intimations, was my last 
written, as you will perceive. 

But how, Madam, could you think me ca- 
pable of so much impertinence, (I admire at 
your patience with me, if you could think 
me so very rude) as to blame you for being 
often abroad? I thought I could not be mis- 
taken to mean (and it was all I meant), by 
my really spiteful three lines, that I thought 
it a little unkind to make such difficulty of 
favouring me, when you declared to me, that 
you often went out to oblige other people, 
when your indications and whole heart were 
at home. 

As 

D.:„:;-c : yG00gIc 
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As I do not indeed know your name, hav- 
ing not heard a syllable of what passed at Mr. 
H/s but by your letters of last night, this 
day received, I am obliged to trouble your 
Miss J. with this. You might possibly be 
displeased more with yourself, and perhaps 
with one Or -two who may suffer by your an- 
ger, if I should tell you how Mr. H. came 
to guess at the letter B. and at the quality of 
your dear man, on which I founded my fool- 
ish scene in my last, on purpose, as I said, to 
amuse, perplex,' and vex you, as you had' 
done me. 

■ It is yet, you will see, in your power to 
• oblige me greatly, by a thorough revealment, 
which I entirely submit to your own plea- 
sure and manner. 

I am, Madam, 

with great respect, 

your admirer and humble servant, 

S. Richardson. 
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TO MR. RICHARDSON. 
' MR, 

JMlSS Jackson gave me your two letter* 
yesterday in the beautiful circle at Ranelagh* 
which place I never before had seen, and 
which I think a very; delightful scene to the 
eye. 

I own I have no notion how Mr. High; 
more could guess at the first letter of my 
name without guessing at the whole, or that 
he should not impart to you the whold in 
the space of three days. And. pray which of 
you guessed that George began with a B? 
Tou are, I must own, adepts at guessing! 
I could have wished Mr. Highmore had 
wanted curiosity, and that the. discovery, had 
' been left to my own manner and time, which 
you so obligingly consented tos< But, since it is 
over, I must make the best of it. That is ever 
my Way through every circumstance in life.< 
Now, Sir, the advantage is greatly on your 
side. I stand now exposed, after ' having 
done 
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done many things which I can no way ex- 
cuse myself for, but that they were acted be* 
hind the curtain. 

As to our meeting. I cannot yet think of 
k. I must rest a little after my hurry of 
spirits* especially as you are now indifferent 
about k } and that I must look upon myself as 
no better than the slighted consecrated rose. 

I must, in the first place, have a look at 
you at a distance. After that, who knows 
but I may pluck up my courage, and desire 
your company in New Bond-street 1 

I will try my fortune in the Park again 
next Saturday, at half an hour past one, if 
the day prove favourable. From one to two 
iKd 1 walk* there last Saturday without suc- 
cess* but then you were in the height of 
your spite. At two o'clock, I said to my- 
self, Worse man the consecrated rose ! Sigh- 
ed; walked away fatigued, rather dejected- 
got into my coach, drove home; dressed; 
dined; went to the play; talked all the tiniei 
to avoid seeing good Queen Elizabeth muf - 
tiered along with her unhappy favourite ; sit 
y with 
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with impatience to see the ridiculous Fair ; 
came home, and went to bed, dissatisfied with 
the past day. 

: And now, Sir, for the present, I will re- 
lease you; and am 

Your obliged servant, 

D. Bradshaigh. 



TO LADY BRADSHAIOH. - 
MADAM, 

J. Did not really or certainly know your 
ladyship's name on the 10th instant. I will 
give you all that passed, as nearly as I can re- 
collect, between Mr. Highmore and myself, 
from the time of your first visit. to his pic* 
tures, down to last Sunday evening. 

On a visit I made to that gentleman, when 
only himself, his wife (a prudent and worthy 
person) and his daughter (one of my parti- 
cular favourites) were present; I verily be- 
lieve, 
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lieve, said he, that I have seen your Lanca- 
shire lady. 

I asked him his reasons for thinking so. 
Now you must know, Madam, and you will 
easily believe it, that Mr. Highmore is a much 
more lively person, and of consequence more 
curious than I amj and I believe it is very 
usual for ingenious painters, when persons 
whom they know not make a visit to their 
works, and who are attended by their own 
equipages, And appear of figure .or rank, to 
be desirous to know to whom they are in- 
debted for the" favour done them. Be this 
as it may, servants, as Lovelace observes, are 
Instantly familiar, and John, the servant of 
Mr. Highmore, enquired of your Ladyship's 
servants, whom they had the honour to 
serve. They told him. But he being a 
Frenchman, so reported the name, and his 
master so little could depend upon his ac- 
cent, that he could only be sure that the 
gentleman was Sir Roger somebody, with i 
"B. You may believe, Madam, that I en- 
quired after the person of a lady whose mind 
I .bo 
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I so dearly loved, and after that of a gentle- 
man, whom that lady had made so happy, 
supposing Mr. Highmore to be right in his 
conjecture. The gentleman, he told -me, ap-. 
peared to be very much a gentleman ; was- 
dressed plain : they came in a landau. But 
John, as I presume, being no herald, .or man- 
at arms, nothing was pretended to be col- 
lected from the coach door. 

Greater attention seemed to be expected 
from John next time you camej for hopes 
were given of another visit. But Mr. High- 
more was induced to think himself right, by 
the servant telling John that Sir Roger was of 
Lancashire; that he had not long been in 
town ; that he had not been in London be- 
fore, I think was said, for some years : by 
the readiness with which your ladyship talked 
over the history of Clarissa; pointing out 
the persons designed by Mr. Highmore ; and 
by something that was said on my picture. I 
forgot to tell your ladyship in its place, what 
Mr. Highmore said as to your person. You 
- vol. iv. r were 
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were of a good stature, he told me, rather 
plump than otherwise ; lively; good humour- 
ed, be dared to say; great politeness between 
you and the gentleman, yet great ease and 
unaffectedness; sound health promised by 
your complexion, and looking as a lady ac- 
customed to reside in the country. 
. Jit was after this that I received the letter 
in which your ladyship describes the person 
of your friend : and this description tallying 
with Mr. fjighmore's of his visitor, I was 
enabled to be the cunning man you call me. 
God help me, Madam, I was so poor a soul, 
that, without this clue, you might have gone 
00 with your deceptions and puzzlings to the 
end of the chapter. 

■, Mr. Highmore totd me, that a promise of 
another visit was made, against which* he 
was to take out the historical paintings of 
Pamela; and he asked me whether, if he had 
time to give me previous notice of the visitor's 
coming, I would chuse to be there, as if by 
accident. By no means, I said. I thought 
ro 7 
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my correspondent was by much too studious 
of concealment: but that, if this were the' 
lady, she should take her own way. But 
this, if he pleased, he might do — ask his 
daughter or his wife, as if undesignedly, 
when it was Mr. Richardson was there ? and 
whether he had said when they should see 
him again ? And on these questions, observe . 
if the lady shewed any emotion, which might - 
put it out of doubt that she was my incog- - 
nita. But, Madam, I could not dream, that 
Mr. Highmore would attack you upon it, 
as the identical lady. And your intermediate 
letters shewing you so studiously resolved to 
continue the disguise (changing the name 
of one lady, throwing out distances of place, 
on purpose to obscure and extinguish all 
probable lights that might lead to a disco- 
very) I was vexed, and determined to fall 
upon other measures; a vast deal of spite 
and revenge in my heart (so much, that I- 
did not know how I came by it); — out then 
came the quenching menace, the story of 
the consecrated rose. 

R a I have 

Digr,;:o; : X_iOOyk' 
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I have written thus far thro* several in- 
terruptions, and know not whether this tedi- 
ously circumstantial account is clear and sa- 
tisfactory. No white fib have I intended to 
pass upon your ladyship. The discovery has 
not given me the. pleasure I should have had, 
if it had been made in your own way, and by 
yourself. Mr.Highmore saw it did not. I told 
him that I was as much disconcerted as the 
lady could be, tho', equally with her, assured 
of his obliging intentions. But he was vexed, 
I saw, and said, he wished he had not acted 
as he did. I reminded him of what I had 
told him the Monday night beforej that I 
would only wish something of my name to- 
be thrown out, in hopes to alarm and give 
the lady some emotion, by which to be more 
certain. 

But Mr, Highmore has charming spirits. 
Fine spirits, your ladyship knows, are not to 
be always restrained, tho* excellent all the- 
time may be the intention. While such a hut 
half-a-live soul as I am, have only left the 
flashes 
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3 of a curiosity, that, like an expiring 
taper, makes an effort or two and then goes 
out. 

Upon the whole, your ladyship will see, 
that oa the ■ 10th (last Saturday) I knew not 
really your name j but . that I did know it 
from Mr. Highmore eft Sunday night. 

Hot let me beg of yott, Madam, that yon 
will not suffer the accident that, has been so 
very disturbing to you to restrain that chasm* 
ing vivacity and spirit, with which- 1 have 
ever been delighted, lam no more known 
now to your ladyship than I was before, and 
can only profess myself at this distance, 

Your ladyship's, &c. 

S. Rkhaubbom 
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TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

fit. at, 1749-50.' 

I OU will think it odd, Sir, but by being 
better known, I seem to myself a greater 
stranger to you; and am, for the first time, 
at a loss what to say m answer to yours— 
but something I must say. 

As to the discovery, I must repeat, I with 
it had not been made ; but believe, with you, 
the intention was good. You, . Sir, with 
great good : nature and politeness, judged it 
best not to meet me, for which I thank you. 
kwas that day particularly unfit for such a 
trial, being in a flutter, and trembled all the 
time I was in Mr. Highmore's house, and in- 
deed the whole day after. Perhaps the earth- 
quake affected me; tho' I was not sensible of 
the shock when it happened. I acquit you, 
Sir, as to the white fib, and beg pardon for 
my 
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tny suspicion, which, however, I had rea- 
sonable appearances for. . 

Mr. Highmore was very partial in his de- 
scription of me, thinking to please one, who; 
I flatter myself, had conceived favourable 
notions of me. I have lived long enough to 
be acquainted with my own person; and can 
think of what I was, what I am, and what 
(if I live) I must be, with great indifference. 

Well, Sir, my' curiosity is .satisfied as to 
the distant view. I passed you four times 
last Saturday in the Park ; knew you by 
your own description, at least three hundred 
yards off, walking in the Park between the 
trees and the Mall; and had an opportunity 
of surveying you' unobserved, your eyes beiag 
engaged amongst the multitude, looking, is 
" I knew, for a certain gill-o'-th'-wiap, who, I 
have a notion, escaped being kaown by you, 
tho* not your notice, for you looked at me 
every time we passed; but I put on so un- 
concerned a countenance, that I am almost 
rare I deceived you. Tell me, Sir, if I am 
R. 4 mistaken. 
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mistaken. I must own to yon, that I was 
terribly apprehensive of finding something 
in your person stern and awful— but quite 
the contrary. Nothing appeared but what I 
told Mr. Highmore I saw in your picture, 
together with a mildness and good-nature, 
which bid me banish fear, and venture to see 
you. And yet— O that this first meeting 
was over ! 

Shall I tell you, Sir, what it puts me in 
mind of? When I was very young, I had a 
mind to bathe in a cold bath. When I came 
to the edge, I tried it first with One hand, 
then with the other. In the same manner 
my feet j drew them back again ; ventured 
to my ancles ; still drew back. But having a 
strong inclination to go farther (being very 
sure I should like it, was the first shock over) 
I at last took a resolution, and plunged at 
once over head and ears; and, as I imagined, 
was delighted ; so that I only repented I had 
not before found courage to execute what 
gave me so much pleasure. 

Last 
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" Last Friday business called Sir R. into the 
city, whither Miss Jackson and I accompa- 
nied him. As we crossed the end of Salis- 
bury-court, it was proposed to turn a certain 
imaginary scene into reality. The coach 
being ordered to turn,I screamed so, that you 
might have heard me, and pulled the check- 
string with such violence, that I believe the 
coachman's thumb suffered a good deal; for 
all which I was laughed at, and made believe 
they were only in joke. 

After Sir Roger had finished his business in 
Cheapside, we strolie'd into St. Paul's, where, 
after taking a view of the noble dome, I 
went to sit in the vestry, whilst Sir Roger 
and Miss Jackson walked up to the whisper- 
ing gallery. 

Sitting there all alone, and being, by the 
solemnity of the place, thrown into reflec- 
tion, and my thoughts rather elevated, I, in 
a kind of zeal, cast up my eyes, and what 
should I see in the centre of the roof, but a 
great staring rose ! So, thought I, this must 
be 
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be a consecrated rose ! And 1 fancied it look- 
ed down with contempt upon its insignifi- 
cant sister, in her more humble situation. 
My thoughts, which just before were elevat- 
ed, now fell suddenly, with my eyes, and I 
sneaked out of the room, like one that is 
affronted, and dare not make it known. 
Who could have thought that any thing in 
your letters should have produced so much 
mortification to me in St. Paul's church ? 
After this I walked into the choir. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obliged and 

faithful humble servant, 

Dorothy Bradshaigh. 
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TO LADY BRADSHAIGH. 

Widntiday nighty Feb. IF, 1749-50- 

AND so, Madam, your curiosity is satisfied 
as to the distant view ! 

But was 00 regard at all, after What had 
passed, to be paid to mine? 

Could I have imagined, that hating a 
croud, a gay croud especially, it waa expected 
that I should walk up and down the Malt^ 
exposing myself,: as I may say, to the obser- 
vation of a lady whom I had never had the 
honour to see, when she was determined not 
to give me the least sign or token so much. 
as to guess at hex by i 

Indeed, Madam, I expected an interview,. 
a sensible interview, were it to have been but 
for five minutes. 

I was very much indisposed all Friday 
night, and all Saturday. Yet this hope kepi 
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ine in some spirits. A young lady, and my 
second daughter, were to accompany me to 
North End. That umbrage might not be 
given you, it was agreed that they should 
make two visits by *he way, the last at 
Whitehall, and then go and wait for me, as 
I wonld for them, at such distance in the 
Park, as should not be in sight of any lady 
who might approach me. 

I walked up and down, as you observe, 
the path between the trees and the Mall, my 
fcyes indeed engaged amongst the multitude, 
looking for a certain gill-o'-th'-wiap, whom 
Dot seeing, or any body who by her looks (as 
1 had hoped she would) gave me the least in- 
timation of herself (for I imagined not, that 
it was either in your ladyship's intention, as 
I said, or in your power, to put on such ah 
unconcerned countenance, and on purpose to 
deceiveme). Yet,shecannotbecome,thought 
I — nor yet — nor yet — And so continued 
walking, expecting, and sometimes fretting, 
tin the Mall was vacant of ladies. I gave 
this 
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this lady an honest description of myself, 
thought I — And after the young lady and 
my daughter then walked I, extremely tired 
and fatigued, and joined them on the upper 
part of Constitution Hill; made my five 
miles at least nine ; the sauntering four fati- 
guing me twice as much as the five. I was 
so ill, that tho* I had very agreeable company 
there, I was obliged to retire some hours 
sooner than otherwise I should have chosen. 
Am now but indifferent. 

Till the moment that I had the honour of 
yours of this morning, your ladyship will 
judge what were my thoughts upon the oc- 
casion; Shall I mention some of them ? Sure- 
ly; thought I, could not Lady B. have had 
some mercy on a crazy creature, who was 
pacing on the verge of the Mall, (as of life) 
conscious of an unfitness to mingle with the, 
gay company in itf If she be here, me she 
must see. Why, if she has seen me, will she 
not shorten the time of my penance ? for a 
penance she must know it to be to me to 
walk 
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walk here. She knows I cannot bear a croud. 
My eye staggers under the view of gay 
people always in motion, and in the same 
motion ! Now casting my dull, my tired eye 
m every face, yet without hope of finding 
the sought-fbr object, unless by signs and 
tokens given by reciprocal lookings out. And 
can there be a finer day, even in summer, than 
this ? Is it not the day of her own choice ? 
Then, poor Miss Collyer, thought I — My 
poor Patty! Dear girls! how will you be 
tired as well as I ! How shall we all drag, by- 
and-by, four miles more ? Aloof 1 saw them 
once or twice, at even dutiful, because de- 
sired, distance. Could she not have sent 
some one in pity to tell me, that a certain 
person, whom I seemed to be looking out 
for, had seen enough of me, and that I might 
contentedly pursue my course to North End? 
Lord! Lord! what a figure I make ! At this 
time of life too ! And I have been in high 
dudgeon ever since. And thus much for this 
night — between eleven and twelve — not re- 
turning 
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turning home till nine, when I met with your 
acceptable favour of this morning. 

Thursday morning, Feb. zz. 

FOUR times to pass me in the Park ! yet 
see me at more than three hundred yards - 
distance, and know me by my own descrip- 
tion ? You must be a cruel lady ! You have 
indeed the advantage over me in being able 
to put on such an unconcerned countenance, 
with an intention to deceive; the more cruel 
after the discovery of name and quality too; 
my conduct from the beginning -free, open, 
sincere. 

To-morrow afternoon I intend to get to 
North End, and there stay till Sunday even- 
ing. My habitation there is but a few paces 
from Hammersmith turnpike. If your lady- 
ship could prevail on yourself, and upon those 
whom you equally love and honour, to ac- 
cept of a homely repast there, either Satur T 
day or Sunday, you would make very happy 
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a man to whom you owe some joy for the 
pain you have given him ; .and who is, with 
great truth, 

Tour ladyship's most obedient servant, 
S. Richardson. 



TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

FA. 24, 1749-50. 

jS OW, Sir, do not I know whether to be 
very humble or very angry. To be sure I 
ought to have given you some hint, that I 
had satisfied my curiosity, since I might sup. 
pose, as you came there with that obliging 
intent/you would stay till you had received 
some such hint. 

Will you forgive me ? Indeed I was inno- 
cent as to intention. You know, Sir, I have 
always had a desire to see you, .without being 
known 
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known to you ; 2nd I thought you so under- 
stood me, when I desired to meet you in the 
Park ; and I cannot think myself to blame in 
any thing regarding that appointment, but 
that I did not take some method of letting 
you know I had seen you; for my business 
there was to see and not to be seen. Tou had 
a description of me from Mr. Highmore, and 
an honest one from myself. Tou gave me 
your own, by which I knew you, and you 
had a chance for guessing at me. I remember 
1 told you, if I was surprised, I perhaps might 
courtesy, not knowing I did so; and in the 
same manner speak, if you turned back, &c. 
: But I knew you at so great a distance, that I 
was not at all surprised when you came near 
to me, nor did you turn back; for that I ob- 
served. So I looked at you, and talked all 
the while to Miss Jackson with great compo- 
sure, and did not so much as give her the 
least hint that I had seen you. The good 
Baronet was not there. 
As to the discovery, I had a little scheme 
vol.. iv. s of 
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of my own, known to nobody, which perhaps 
might have produced a meeting before this 
time, and we might at this hour have been 
old acquaintance ; instead of which we are 
quarrelling, and saying all the spiteful things 
-we can think of. 

And now, dear Sir, all animosity apart; 
Sir Roger joins with me in returning sincere 
thanks for your obliging invitation, which 
we should take pleasure in accepting, if it 
-was not for what I am going to tell you. It is 
now a determined point, that if I live, and 
' have health and eyesight, I will see you.* And 
it is also determined, that (with your con- 
sent) it shall be in New Bond-street. The 
' sooner you give me that pleasure, the sooner 
shall I have an opportunity of assuring you 
in person how much I am, Sir, 
Your obliged and 

faithful humble servant, 

D. Bradshaioh. 

I hope, Sir, you are not very bad after 

your 
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your fatigue ; you looked very well yesterday 
morning. But I dare not tell you how near 
I was to you. 

N. B. The meeting between the two Correspondent* 
did not take place till some time in March. 



,END OP THE FOURTH VOLUME. 



T. Gillet, Printer, Crown-touit, Fleet-ttreet. 
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